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THE CANADIAN BOUNDARY 


A Eevitw Ge THE METHODS HY WHICH THE LINe HAS WEEN 


; ADITSTED 


AND NAREED 


By Hox. Joun W. 


heen awakened in the boundary 

question by the Hay-Herbert 
treaty, recently ratified, for the settle- 
ment of the line between Alacka and 
Catinda, 1 have been osked by the ecil- 
tors to furnish forthe NatTionxat Gro- 
GRAPHIC MAGAZINE a review of the 
history of the delimitation of the howrd- 
ary line between the United States and 
Cunada since the independence of our 
conntry. 

The treaty of peace of 1783, between 
the United States and Great Britain, 
sought to fix with accuracy the bound- 
aries of their respective possessions, 
These boundaries are-iaid down in de- 
tail in Article TI of the trepty, the 
opening words of which are as follows : 
‘And that all disputes which nught 
arise in future, on the subject of the 
boundaries of the said United States 
may be prevented, it is hereby agreed 
and declored, that the following are, 
and shall be their boundaries."' ete, 

Notwithstanding the good intentions 
of the negotiators, the provisions a5 to 


i view of the interest which has 
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the boundary proved to be a souree of 
disagreement, anil sometiines of violent 
dispute, fornearly acentury. The dis- 
agreements arose mainly from oa want 
of correct geographic knowledge on the 
part of the negotiators. For example, 
the initial point on the east was fixed at 
the mouth of St Crom Kiverin the Bay 
of Fundy. Tht whet was sought to 
establish the boundary line, it was found 
that there was no river in that locality 
popularly known as the St Croix, hot 
that there were two considerable tivers 
ctnptying into the Hav of Fundy, both 
of which had other naimes thon that 
mentioned tn the treaty. The United 
States claimed that the most casten of 
these was the river designated in the 
trenty as the St Croix, and Great 
Britain claimed the western river as the 
treaty boundary. 

Throughout almost the entire leneth 
of line of contact with Canada loid 
down in the treaty, geographic dift- 
culties of interpretation have arisen, anid 
the inaccuracy of knowled Re of the nego- 
tiaters is especially conmspicuons th their 
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Provision as to the (then) western termi- 
nation of the line. It was traced through 
the Lake of the Woods to the most 
northwestern point of that lake, ** ancl 
from thenoe on aan wes? Gonrse to the 
River Mississippi.’ Theyand the cartog- 
raphers of that day supposed that the 
source of the Mississippi was in (Ca- 
nadian territory, northwest of the Lake 
of the Woods, wheress, it was 4 con- 
sideruble distance south of that lake. 

[t was thought at the time that if 
the disputed ynestion aste the St Croix 
River and the eastern boundary should 
be alinsted, the remainder of the line 
described in the treaty could be anricably 
demarkedl, It was accordingly agreed 
in the treaty of 1794, negotiated by Mr 
Jay, that this question should be sub- 
mitted to arbitration hy a commission 
composed of one American, one English: 
tan, and one umpire selected by the 
two, ‘Phe cotitmissron tendered a nnani- 
mons awirl, describing with precision 
which was the river intended by the 
treaty to be the eastern boundary, andl 
the awonl wasnocepted by both nutions, 

Tins arbitration, however, was far 
from settling the bowuwdary questions. 
Four distinct controversies arose over 
different patts.of the divisory line. The 
first was as to the ownership of the 
islands in aud near Passamaquoddy Bay, 
apart ol the Bay of Fundy. The second 
was as to the line from the source of 
the St Croix River slong the Maine- 
New Vork frontier; the third as to the 
ownetship of the islands in the St 
Lawrence River and the Great Lakes - 
aml the fourth as to the line from Jake 
Superior to the northwestern corner of 
the Lake of the Woods, 

Various efforts were made after the 
date: of the award os to the St Croix 
River, tm 1798, toadjust these questions 
by diplomatic negotiations, especially 
the first two, atul a treaty to that end 
was sipned but never ratified. In the 
neyotiations which resulted in the treaty 
of peace of 1814 these subjects were con- 
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sidered and provision was made for their 
definitive settlement. This treaty was 
signed on the part of the United States 
by John Quincy Adams, Henry Clay, 
James A. Bayard, Jonathan Russell, and 
Albert Gallatin, It provided that the 
ownership of the islands in Passama- 
quoldy Bay should be passed upon by a 
commission composed of one Anperican 
and one Englishman, and if they failed 
to agree they should report to their re- 
spective governments the points of dis- 
agreement anid the grounds thereof, and 
the governments were torefer the points 
of disagreement to the arbitration of 
somefnendly power, The commission- 
ers were able to agree upon all the ques- 
tions submitted to them, atid there was 
consequently no arbitration, 

The second question whose arljust- 
ment was provided forin the treaty of 
rSig—the Hine from the source of the 
St Croix River along the Maine-New 
York frontier tothe 5t Lawrence—was 
likewise submitted ta two commission- 
ers, nidler the same terms as to arbitra- 
tion in case of disagreement as just 
stated respecting the islands in Passaa- 
muaqualdy Bay. ‘This proved to be the 
mist irritating. dificult, atul tedious of 
all the subjects of dispute between the 
United States and Great Britain. The 
two Commissioners first inet at Portiand, 
Maine, in 1816, and held various other 
sessions at different points in Canada and 
the United States adjacent to the region 
indispute. They also caused elalornte 
surveys to be made and charted. After 
five years of vain efforts to teach an 
agreement, they adjourned in th21, sub- 
mitting ta their respective governments 
their divergent views. | 

This threw the subject back into di- 
plomuacy tor the numing of the arbitrator 
and fixing the terms of arbitration. Six 
years elapse before these were conettn- 
inated, and meanwhile the situation was 
further aggravated by the acts of con- 
flicting authorities in the disputed ter- 
fitery. Finally, in 1827, it was agreed 
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that the matter should be referred to the 
arbitrament of the King of the Nether- 
lanes. 
award, mot accepting the line contended 


for by either party, but recommending 
4 compromise b undary or a line of con- 
veniunce. The American minister at 


Was ton, protested apainst the award 
on the ground that it was a departure 
from the powers delegated to the arbi- 
trator. “Fhe British (Government mani- 
tested a ah ition ta acquiesce in the 
awird,- bist intimated that its acceptance 
world not preclude the two governments 
from modifying the line, Fresident 
Jackson was at first inclined to accept 
it, ond it is Said that he afterwards ex- 
pressed regret that be had not dome so ; 
but he finally submitted the question of 
acceptance to the Senate, and that body 
advised him that it was nat obligatory, 
aul that new negotiations should be 
Once. 

The Hritish Government consented tu 
this latter alternative, with the onder- 
standing thatimeanwhilt the boundaries 
actually possessed showld be observed 
hv the authorities; The negotiutions 
dragged along: through several years, 
and new strvers were onlered ; birt it 
was not possible for the People on the 
border to observe the temporary bound- 
ary understanding. Strife oecurred, a 
state of border warfare was created, 
Congress authorized the President to 
call out the militia, and voted S1o,ooo, - 
oon for public defense. 

An open conflict between the two 
nations seemed imminent: the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army, General 
Soott, was dispatched to the frontier, 
and through hia interposition a temipa- 
tary border truce was arranged. : 

Tn 184i Mr Webster became Seere- 
tary of State. He was well acquainted 
with the controversy and possessed the 
confidence of those most tnterested—the 
people of New England. Lord Ashbur- 
tom Was sent to Washington by the 





In 1430 the King rendered his- 


Tite Hague, without imstructions from 
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British Government asa special pleni- 
potentiary to adjust this long-pending 
aml vexatious question. The result o 
their negotiations was the treaty of 1842, 
by which the line in controversy was 
definitely agreed upon and fixed. It 
was, however, a to mote wlvantagenins 
settlement for the United States. than 
would bave been secured by the award 
of the King of the Netherlands, and 
ne longation of the dispute kept the 

cf in a stute of turmoil for more 
rei ten vears, brought the two coun- 
tries ta the verge of war, and caused a 
heavy outlay from the national treas- 
ury. Iu addition to the inilitary ond 
diplomatic expemlitures, Congress voted 
to the States of Maine and Massachn- 
setts the stn of $300,000 a5 compensa- 
tion for the territory claimed by them, 
but conceded to Canada, 

The third question respecting the Ca- 
naidian boundary, for which provision 
wis mude for settlement by the treaty 
of 1514, was that relating: to the Tine 
extending through the St Lawrence 
River ancl the Great Lakes; and the 
owners: ge hig many islands along the 
Toute. - commissioners were to be 
appointed, with provision for arbitra- 
tou in case of disagreement, They 
held their first meeting in 1416, and 
they spent a period of six Vealts 1 CHatis- 

ng surveys to be made, in visiting in 
person the entire line, and in confer- 
ences at different cities in the United 
States and Canada, and in the end were 
enabled to rench a harmonious decision 
in n822. By this decision various isl- 
ands which had been claimed and ocen- 
pied by Canadians were transferred to 
the American side of the line, and others. 
claiinel by Americans were placed on 
the Canadian sule, 

The fourth question which was sought 
to be adjusted bv the treaty of 1814 was 
the boundary line from Lake Superior 
to the northwestern point of the Lake 
of the Woods. This was entrusted to 
the same commission which had success- 
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fully fixed the boundaries of the St Law- 
renceand the Great Lakes. After they 
had concluded their labors under Article 
V1 of the trenty.of 1414, they began the 
work of delimitation of the frontier to 
the extreme of the Lake of the Woods. 
Their first session in discharge of this 
duty was held in 1$23, and the wark of 
survey and conference extended wntil 
1827, when they adjourned «ve die, with 
a disagreement upon the entire Hine from 
St Matys River, between Lakes Huron 
and Superior, ta the western limitot the 
Lake of the Woods, and after an &x- 

enditure of more than $700,600, Wander 
the treaty this disugreement should have 
been followed by a reference to a friendly 
sovereign as arbitrator ; but the experi- 
ence in the arbitration of the northeast- 
ern boundary did mot encourage such a 
course, and the agitation over that sub- 
ject overshadowed the less important 
question ot that day of the extreme 
northwestern frontier. It was allowed 
to remain ina state of quiescence tntil 
the Webster- Ashburton negotiations, 
in taa2, After ifty yearsof diplomatic 
and arbitral controversy, the two gov- 
ernments had reached a state of political 
complaisance, anil the large tracts of 
territory which had beet the subject of 
disagreement on the northwest border 
were, in a apirit of mitual concession, 
divided by the treaty of 1542, and the 
line was marked out wpon the maps 
made by the surveys of the commission, 
But even thissettlement has not proven 
entirely complete, as seme portion of 
the water boundary in the lokes is yet 
in doubt, and it is charged by Cansdo 
that the United States Land Office los 
surveved, platted, and sold to Ameri- 
cans a considerable extent of land on 
the Minnesota-Wiscousin frontier which 
really belongs to Canada. The Gov- 
ernment of the Dominion has sought on 
its own vccount to survey and mark the 
botindary in that region without the 
coiperation ef the American atuthori- 
ties, but cur Government bas not ac 
cepted this survey. 
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The uncertainty as to the true bound- 
ary westof the Lake of the Woods, as 
desctibed in the trenty of 1724, was Te- 
moved by the treaty of 1518, Article IT 
of which provided that from the lake 
the line should be drawn westward 
along the goth parallel of latitude to the 
“Stenv’’ ar Rocky Mountains. 

The line from the Rocky Mountains 
to the Pacific Ocean remained for forty 
years a subject of controversy. It en- 
wager the attention of successive ad- 
tministrations up to the presidency of 
Mr Polk, various treaty and arbitral 
propositions being advanced only to be 
rejected] by one or the other of the two 
totions. Our claim to the whole terri- 
tory on the Pacific coast, from Callfor- 
tin to the Russian possessions at 54° go, 
was asserted by the Democratic National 
Convention of 1844, aml entered largely 
into the campaign which resulted in Mr 
Polk's election. In his first message to 
Congress he declared our title to ths 


region to be “‘¢lear and unquestion- 


able,"’ and he recommended to Congress 
to extend our laws and jrrisdiction over 
it. John Quiney Adams; who was recog- 
nized a8 the highest living American an- 
thority on international questions, held 
with President Polk that our title to the 
territory upto 54° 40° was complete and 
perfect. 

Congress, acting wpon the President's 
stigeestion, passed a joint resolution an- 
thorizing the President to give notice to 
Great Britain of the termination of the 
jotat occupation. This brought about 
an energetic protest from Great Britain, 
and the country was awakened to the 
danger of hostilities; but the two na- 
ticns found a better way of reconciling 
their differences, ani) after anxious de- 
Hiberations Mr Buchanan, the Secretary 
af State, and the British Minister signed 
aconvention im 1846 whereby the line 
of the goth parallel was extended from 
the Rocky Mountains to the waters of 
the Pacifie Ocean. By this act the vast 
domain now embraced in British Co- 
lumbia was yielded to Great Hnotain, 
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although ourtitle to it had been declared 
unquestionable by a national canven- 
tion, by the President in his annual mes- 
gave, by Congress through joint resolt- 
tion, ancl by some of the highest author- 
ities on international law. 

Still ane more step was necessary be- 
fore our chain of title to a fixed and 
ungtestioned line from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific Ocean should be complete. 
In deseribing the Oregon boundary, 
Article I of the treaty of 1846 provided 
that the line should be “ along the goth 





parallel of north latitude to the middle 


of the channel which separates the con- 
tinent from Vancouver's Island; and 
thence southerly through the middle of 
the said channel, and of Fuca’s Straits, 
to the Pacific Oceun.’’ The treaty hod 
hardly been proclaimed before tins water 
boundary began to be a matter of dis- 
mute, Between the Gulf of Georgi on 
the east and the Straits-of Puca on the 
west Hie'a number of ishancds, and it was 
not clear what was ‘the middle of the 
channel’ among these islands. In this 
state of uncertainty the islands were 
being. poprtlated by beth Antericans and 
Canadians and conflicts of authority 
arose, Efforts were made to reach 
apreiment is to the chanel by dinle- 
muatic negotiations, hut ther failed. In 
rich Congress passed an act anthoriaing 
a commissioner on the part of the United 
States to act with one to be appointed 
by Great Britain. These commissioners 
tiet and after visiting in person the 
region in question were table to reach 
at agreement. The subject went back 
into diplomacy, and for more than ten 
years it was a frequent tople of discus- 
sion, but nomethod of settlement could 
be attained, 

In 1849 the settlerson San Juan Island 
came ite conflict, the troops of the two 
countties became involved, and a collis- 
ion seemed imuninent. A second time 
the services.of General Scott were it- 
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yoked, and he atranged for a joimt and 
peacefttlocenpation by troops of the two 
tations, but with difficulty were they 
able te prevent conflicts of the civil an- 
thorities. Finally, when the Joint High 
Commission met in Washington in 1871, 
the question of the true channel wassub- 
mitted to the arbitration of the Emperor 
of Germany, and he tendered at aware 
in favor of the contention of the United 
States. 


‘The foregoing review shows that ever 
since the imependence of the United 
States the boundary with Canada has 
beer a subject of almost constant consid 
eration between the United) States and 
Great Britain, and that every step of the 
frontier line from the initial point on the 
Atlantic coast to the last water channel 
att the Pacific hos been a matter of com- 
troversy, and sometimes of such bitter 
contention aseven to threaten war, It 
also shows that three courses of ac- 
tion have from time to time been taken 
by the Govertiment of the United States, 
to «wit, treaty adjustment, joint and 
equal commissions, and arbitration. In 
the case of the important question of 
the northeastern boundary, resort was 
had successively to all three of these 
methods. Lt is seen that where adyiust- 
ment by treaty jing failed, a resort has 
been had to either joint commissions or 
to a forelen and newtral arbitrator, 
Treaty adjustment has not always been 
found the most acceptable method in 
popular estimation, as instance the Ore- 
rou boundary treaty, We have suffered 
jews, in loss of territory claimed, by the 
action of joint conrmissions and by arbi- 
tration than by treaty settlement. (ur 
piblic men and the Govenmnent have 
tot found w strong title to territory a 
bar to the submission of boundary qnes- 
tions to the adjudication of a commis 
sion or an arbitrator. 
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United States and Canada 


MOUNTAINS ON UNIMAK ISLAND, ALASKA* 


By Ferpixnanp Wesrpaul. 


Asuistant, U. S. Coast ann Groperic Surviy 


™ HISHALDIN voleano is the high- 
est mountain onthe island, and it 
4 vies with Mt St Helens, in Wash- 
ington, in being in outline the most 
regular cone | know of on the Pacific 
coust of the United States, Ht is an 
active volcano, and the discharges from 
its crater comme in pofis like steam at 
first and rising probably too feet or 
more abeve its summit, then turn darker 
in color and stream off horizentally with 
the direction of the wind. In calm 
weather the continvous discharges are 
seen. to rise ina column more than 1 coo 
feet ahove it and gradually spread out 


inadark cloud. When the wind blows 





hard over the summit the smoke is 
beaten down and follows the slope on 
the lee stile of the peak. The suowy 
mantle of the monuutiin becomes dark 
after several daysof calm weather, then 
clouds envelop it, snow falls and the 
mountain aguin emerges, clad in pure 
white. { ‘The snow line reached on 
September 21, 1901, down to am ¢sti- 
mated height of 2,806 fret above the 
gen, Atabout 3,000 feet below the sim- 
mit the regular cone begins to spread 
out, and atycoofeet there is a projecting 
spur to the westward, Olacter-carved 
canyors begin at about 4,000 feet or 
more helow the summit, and from them 


* Thivarticle consists of extracts from a reportmaile in February, 1goa, by Assistant Westrlahl, 


commanting the Coust Surcy Steamer uly Arthur, while engaged in a survey of that 
"The extrivts refer to certain interesting weouraphical feateress of Unimok Tstan 


are published bere, together with the accom 
tendent of the Chast Surrey. 


dy Alaska, and 


wing plitegraphs, by wermnission of the Sa perim- 
Uiimiak is Tee the Aleuiten iAlanils, about which very lithe is 


knw, atl therefore the description of the mountains ag seen by the writer and recorted by 


the camera is eepecially interesting. 
«if the sorith shore of the tetaned, 


Excerpts are ale given from Mr Weatdahl's description 


The ttanihisaninbalbdte!, anil hoes beedin that condition for sap de ag pi of (ie present 


centory, though it i richer than many other islands of the Aleutian | 


sustaining ite. 


ain in gateral pecans of 


“ Foxes are quite pluntiful bere atl sea otters frequent the reefs and. points, buteversince— 
nearly 10S yemre agto—alinoet wll the inhabitants ef four or five populens Villages were nubsaecred 


by the Rowan promyehlencks, a soperstitions dread sects to 7 
Ivan Peteot, p77, in 'Nacrativyee of Military Ex: 
orations in Aluka, compiled wnder the direction of 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 1960, 


a permanent home at Carniwink | Uinimak),"" 


of the Sense. 


prevent the Alentian fromamaking 


The Comimitter on Military Affaire " 


' Miners bonded for Cape Nome ani) whalersor sealereon their way to Hering Senos they 
sail through Tirimak Mass con see Shishaldin in the distanee. When the air is clear the moun- 
tin presents a muijestic «pectacie, which ts desctibe:! by John Burrmighs in the following words ; 


 Tefare 


ightfall we passed two more notable volcanic peaks, Isanotski and Shishaldin, both 


of which penetrate the clouds at an altitude of neariy o,ooo feet, These are on Vnlinak faland 
at the end of the peninsula, Our-firet plimpe: was of a black cone ending in a point far above 


o heavy timks of clit, 


li seetnl buoved upthere by the clouds. There was nothing visible 


heneath i to tndicnte the preienceof amountain. Then the chonds blotter! it out > tink presently 
the vet) wae bruslel astle spain, atl before ony we saw beth mountains from bose to some 


and noted 
typical yoleanie form. 


the vast copeave lines of Shishaldin that ewept down to the sea, and that mark the 


“The long, graceful curves, soattractive to the eve, repeat on this far-off island the profile at 


Fuji- Yama, the sacred peak of Japan. Those of our party who had seen 5 


inh prrevieriy 


described it an snow white from hese te summit, Hut when we sow it the mpper part, for 
several thousand fect, waa derk—doultlesthe result of bent, forit is emoking this year "’ (1599). 


Prom “ Alaska,“ vol, t, p. go. 


* Alaska," the report of the Harriman Alaska Expertition, 


Edited hy Dr C. Hart Merriam, New Vork: Doubicday, Page & Co,, 1gor, 


issde ota much lower level streams 
Which spread out into broad and shallow 
watercourses (apparently dry at this 
season of the year) over the very gentle 
slopes to the sea. These Jower slopes 
seem to be covered with ashes aril 
score, and when the wind blawsclouds 
ofdust are driven along withthem, The 
ridge connecting Shishaldin with its 
neighbor to the eastward is prohably not 
more than 3,000 fect above the sen, 


ISANGTSEI PRARS 


Erght and a half nautical iniles east- 
tiorthenst from the simmit of Shishal- 
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Ontline Map of Unimak Island 


din ate the double peaks of Isanotski 
Mountain, When these peaks are 
closely studied:in their 
Varvitg aspects, from 
broad toslender, from 
Tkatan Hayand around - 
to the westward of # 
them in Unimak Bay, 
they are seen to be the 
remains of the tim of 
a crater disposed something like this. 
The points determined in the triangw- 
lation are the very highest pinnacles on 
the two remuants of the rim. If this 
theory 18 reht, the monntsin may at 
some time have rivaled Shishaldin in 
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Mountains on Untmak Istanp, ALASKA 


height. Its sidesare extremely rugged 
and apparently somewhat coticave near 
the summit, astf the mountain had been 
hollow and the accumulation of ice and 
snow aboutit bad crashed sites in- 
ward. In broaching this theory to Mr 
AEE RERS he informed me that an old 
native, recently dead, claimed to have 
seen this tmontitain crumble. I can 
scarcely believe that such a catastrophe, 
if it has taken place at all, happened at 
so recent a date without attracting the 
attention of some of the Russian traders 
living among the natives. ‘The fact that 
the mountain isstill so rugged, that the 
¢hasms created by the supposed caving 
in are not vet filled by the annual ac- 
cumuilations of snow, as.on both of 1s 
neighbors, would seem to favor 4 com- 
paratively recent date:* 

Five miles northeastward from Iso- 
notaki is probably also an extinct vol- 
eano. It is apparently the highest of a 
group of peaks on the tiortheast end of 
Unimak Island, and has a rounded broad 
summit of snaw and ice, through which 
only here and there is seen w projecting 
dark mass of rock even in midsummer. 





POGR AEST VOLCANO 


Pogromiui volcano is the highest peak 


in the muss of mountains forming the 


western end of Unimnk sion, Ttdoes 
not seem to tse from the mam ridge, 
however, but from the eastern slope of 
it. A short distanee to the enstward of 
it ig seen a minch lower peak, almost its 


® Less than 300 miles from Shisheldin are two 
volounees, koown a Obl ond Sew Hopostot. 
The firet was born a litte more than @ cinlury 
ago, rising from) the depthy of the ocean ; the 
secome rose from the deep probably not doth 
than 30 yearsayo. Ohl Boguslo! was teported 
in 1832 to have hod a height of i ojmi feet, but 
is now oly holf that eight. Both voloanoce 
are constantly disintegrating and wearing 
away. For the remarkable history of tite two 
Bogoslals, see the article on ** Jliogoslef, Onur 
Newest Volcano,” be De C. Hart alerriam in 
“Alauka, the ceport of the Harritian Alsska 
Expedition, vol. 1, pp}. agi—430; New Vork, 
Denbleday, Pipe & Co, (gor. 
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exact counterpart in appearance, but 
much smallerin dimensions, Pogrosi 
is a regular cone in outline, but its sides 
seem tiore angular and rugged than 
Shishaldin and its rocky ribs and pro- 
jections more nunrerous and bare. We 
sw no sioke issuing from it at any 
time this season, but we have not seen 
much of the mountain, except while 
inaking this reconnaissance. I have a 
faint recollection of having seen stuoke 
issue from it in August, 166. 

ahi sohbet two-snow- 
covered peaks, apparently rising from 
the saaia tia of this part of the istand 
to the southward of Pogromnt- 


THE SOUTH SHORE OF UNIMAR 


The region to the northward of Cape 
Lataref consists of isoluted mountainous 
elevations, knit together by low level 
land, composed largely of sand. “Phe 
northern slupes, however, were not seem 
fram the ship. That this low lant! ex- 
tends back of the mountains forming 
Cape Lararel is inferred from what was 
seen by the officer who occtipied sev- 
eral triangulation stations om the canst. 
These low lands, like those of the Tka- 
tan Peninsula, are probably covered 
with lakes, as many small streams issue 
throngh their sandy margins mto the 
sen. Cape Lazaref, or the rocky mass 
so named on the chart, consists of three 
hich paints, which, for convenience, 
might be designated as east, mithlle, 
and west Cape Lazaref, The east cape 
is highest and broadest toward the-sea, 
the middle next in height, but not pro- 
jécting so prominently, and the west 
cape the lowest and sharpest, The east 
eape has a few rocks close under its 
extreme poitt, one of which is abunut 7 
fect hich and shows. prominently from 
the anchorage in Otter Cove. There 


* Named by the Superintendent of the Comet 
an Geoletic Survey, Air ©. H. Tittmann, ad tier 
the officers who fret determined their geo- 
gruphical position. 
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are also some scattered! low rocks close 
under the cape all alot its seaward face. 
The middle cape is clear of rocks, ex- 
cept a high pinnacle, so close under its 
southeast face as to seem a part of the 
rocky cliff, except from certain direc 
tions, The west cape, or Lavaref 
proper, hos a reef projecting one ond 
one-tenth miles southeastward from its 
extreme point, consisting of two high 
rocks, one about 150 feet shove the sen 
and one about yo feet midway between 
them, oll showing as-pinnacles from the 
southeastward, but broad from all other 
directions, and a multitude of low rocks 
quite clase together. This reef forms a 
fairly good proteytion in westerly winds 
for an ancherage to the eastward be- 
tween the outer high rock and o small 
bunch of tocks lying one and three: 
tenths niles from the eastern face of the 
cape. 

The sandy shore is continued to the 
westward of Cape Lazuref, with some- 
what higher dunes ipo it immediately 
hack from the beach. Six-tenths of a 
nile from this beach and 1 miles west- 
ward from the cape lies a-small rocky 
island about #30 feet above the sva und 
having o smooth, grassy top. At +3 
tiles westward from Cape Lazaref the 
low shore, fonning the sea frontage af 
the broad valley or flat back of the 
rocky masses which constitute the cape, 
ceases; and a high spur from Isanotski 
Mountain reaches almost to the sen, 
there being but a narrow fringe of san¢| 
heach in frontof this 214.milee-wiidle sep 
face of the mountainous projection. 
This sand beach is of comparatively re- 
eent formation. The stiffs of the face 
of this spur show evidences of wave 
action, and are in shape and color simi: 
lar to the cliffs of Cope Lasaref, From 
aloft on the ship it could be seen that 
this is trie also for mony miles of the 
enst side of this spur bordering on the 
low land, 

Ata point eight miles westwanl from 
Cape Lazaref the sandy beach ts broken 
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by the toe of alava flow, probably from 
Shishaldin voleana, about one mile wide 
on its sea face, about 20 to 30 feet in 
height, and consisting: of black, very 
jagged, and forbidding-looking tocks. 
Immediately hack from the sea foce the 
lava is covered with sand and thin veg- 
etation. The sand beach is again 
broken through at 64; miles from this 
lava flaw by a low ridge, about 2% 
niles long and in a southwest and north- 
east direction, and rising into three con: 
ical hills, of which the northeasternmost 
is the highest, the middle the lowét, 
and the southwestermmost the only one 
whose hase ts washed by the sea and 
formed into several columnar rocks, of 
which only the outermost is entirely 
surrounded by water at low tide, 


RUVRAVITSIE CAPE 


From Kukavitsie Cape there is on 
unbroken sweep of low sand beach, 
hacked by low sandy bluffs and dunes 
for 13 miles, first aouthwestward, then 
cnrving racially tntil its final direc- 
tion, for two miles before it ends, ts 
south, ‘This. forms the northwestern 
shore of Unimak Ray. Back from this 
beach from 1's to 3 miles, in the most 
recedditte part of this bight, are hills tis- 
ing from several hundred to 1,400 feet, 
atl farther back: seeminely still higher 
anes, all comparitively solitary, froma 
plaim too to 200 feet above the sea and 
sloping gradually upward to the ridge 
Rrojeeeinte westward from Shishaldin 
Mountain, To the westward of these 
hills, between them ond the. mountain 
mass forming the southwestern end af 
Uomak [sinnd, is o brood valley, 
drained by a nver which empties into 
Uttimak Bay st a point of the sand 
beach distant 1%: miles from its south- 
westernend, Looking inte this valley, 
at an estimoted distance of three or four 
miles from the beach is seen a lava flow, 
apparently from the southwest toward 
the northeast, reaching mare than half 
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way across the valley, with the water 
making a great bend around the foot of 
it. Examined through a telescope, it 
seems to consist of a jungle of sharp- 
coriered rocks, like gigantic pieces of 


broken glass, of a dull gray color, slop- | 


ing very gradually toward the north- 
east. 

‘Thesand bench ends against the table- 
land about 450 feet high, projecting in 
an cast-southwest direction from the 
motntaia jass behind it, and forming 
at its extremity a small semicireninr 
eove fot quite half a mile across aid 
open toward the north. We noticed 
two small houses in the cove. apparently 
¢lose under the bluff, and also oa simall 
sloop, hauled owt of the water beyond 
the reach of the suri, nearthem, ‘There 
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are some rocks close under the extremity 
of the point, Applegate has anchorages. 
marked on cither side of this point, T 
believe, and T have been informed that 
vessels have anchored in both places. 
The cove to the northward of the point 
is much more protected, and [ have 
learned from a shipmaster well known 


tome that he has anchored there and 


had protection from southerly winds, 
but not from the swell which rolls around 
the point. The bottom is sandy and 
shoaling toward the beach very grac- 
ually. At the southern end of the 
broader bight, ‘to the southward of the 
point, there is a high table-land, s4ofeet 
shove the sea, and with an ocean face 
of one mile in length in an approximate 
northwest and sontheast direction, 


OPENING OF THE ALASKAN TERRITORY” 


By Harrinetrox Easrerson 


WHE West, the old West of bound- 
lees natural resources and path- 
| less solitude, to yield homes for 
millions yet unborn, is not exhausted, 
Governments and peoples do hot realize 
it. but it Ties there to rewanl the pioneer 
with greater and quicker returns than 
have been given by any part of western 
Burope or of temperate North America. 
The new and unsulidlned West today ts 
Alwska; almost to a mile one-half larger 
than the thirteen original American col- 
cinies, very pearly twice the size of Calt- 
fornia, Oregon, and Washington, as large 
as (teat Britain, Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, and the German Empire, and 
with a better climate and greater natural 
resources than an equal area of northern 
Europe supporting 19,000,000 inhab- 
itants, 


The Yukon, the fourth largest river 


in the world, navigable for more than 
2,000 titles above its mouth and run 
ning in a great Semicitcle from south- 
eastern to northwestern Alaska, forms 
ainaturalhighway. All this was known 
long ayo, but it was not known thatthe 
interior contained thowsands of square 
miles-of farming lands.and alinost lintit- 
less areas of the richest mineral lands in 
the world, Itisin this wisubdned coun- 
try that thousands of miles of railroad 
must be built, that great areas. will open 
for settlement, absorbing and keeping 
busy 2,000,000 workers as fast as they 
choose to yo. 

Had it not been for the natural sam- 
mer highway of the Yukon, there never 
could hove heen such a camp as Dawson. 
‘Tie bead passes of the Vukon and the 
river itself were at that time the only 
possible direct road to the Klondike. 


* This article wis publidhed in The Faginecering Wingasine for February, 1903, amd te re 
pritited here in somewhat eartailed! form by courtesy of the editors of that maganoc. 
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Winter Fretghting Overland, Dawson, Yukon Territory 
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Landing Through the Surf at Nome 
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Under such conditions the pack horse 
ards littl: to the solution of the problem. 
He cannot both work and forage. Men 
“packers” were at one tine paid as 
hich us 60 cents a pound for packing 
over the Chilcoot Pass, but the rate had 
been to cents, Over the White Pass, 
where horses could be used, the tates 
were never lower than 1o cents, ated 
often 3o cents. Horse trains were mait- 
tained] only by a constant fresh supply 
of horses from the south, few animals 
surviving more than two or three tips. 
Of 4,800 horses taken north: in 1897, 
all bit 30 died on the tril. To cheapen 
transportation a wagon tom was hastily 
built in 1898 and a toll levied of 2 cents 
a pout. In 1899 this was succeeded 
by a tallroad, and freight rates have 
fallen from the original maximtun of fo 
cents a pound for yo miles, from water 
to water, to $3.75 to $5.50 per himdred 
pounds for the 2,500 miles from San 
Francisco or Pret Sound to Dawson. 
It is r12 miles by rail from tide water 
over the 2,800-foot pass to White Horse, 
below the dangerous Se eit of the upper 
river, and to Dawson by the river it is 
45) miles further. The fare from Skag- 
way is $70, and the fastest time made, 
42 hours. 

In the year 1901 the White Pass Rail- 
road carried 33,471 tons of freight and. 
16,472 passengers, receiving from pas- 
senger traffic $252,932.71, and from 
freight, express, mail, and telegrams, 
$1, 505,132.64, an average for freight of 
$43 a ton forris miles, Operating ex- 
peuses, naturally heavy, were 42.42 per 
cent of the receipts, The first cost of 
this road, including many expensive 
franchises and the buying ip of possible 
rivals, was $4,250,000, and im the first 
season its gross receipts were ofhicially 
reported to exceed $4,000,000, with 
grerene rexpenses of about $1,000,000. 
[he actual facts as to this highway into 
Alaska and the Yukon Valley are given 
to shew the great difhenities and ex- 
pense of transportation in opening up i 


new country, where in spite of a rapid 
fall in rates after the first sensom, a 
successful transportation enterprise will 
usually pay for itself with one year's 
earninyes, 

Tt causes regret to Americans that 
this brilliant undertaking, conceived and 
executed by American engineers, could 
find no American backers—that Lot 
don, unhampered by the timidity which 
afflicts New York in presence of a new 
region, boldly and promptly imvesti- 
gated, financed, and carried it throng|. 
The headquarters of the road haye been 
tioved from the United States to Van- 
conver, and the grent bulk of the fremzht 
is no longer from the United States, 
but almost wholly from Cunada. 

Besides having enjoyed thusfar the 
monopoly of the shortest entrance to the 
Yukon Valley, the White Pass will re- 
main the only approach ta the rich Atlin 
country, a lake repion jist beyond the 
coast range, which is slowly but surely 
developing, praineing this last season 
neatiy Si,cn0,c50 in gold, Atlin snd 
the Upper Yukon country will always 
be exclusively tributary to this rod. 
As there is no other pass through which 
a road con be built, for an indefimte 
period the revenues of the White Pass 
route may be counted on to increase, but 
of the tich Klontlike region with Daw- 
so as its center it is Hkely very soon to 
be dispossessed. From the Stewart 
River 72 miles above Dawson to Nulato 
below the Koytikuk River, a distance of 
just a thousand miles, there are nearer 
and tvtter seaports than Skagway. The 
best of these is the bay of Valdes, 1 
miles long and 3 wide, as protected) andl 
beatitifiul ds a Swiss lake, and nearest 
of all salt-water harbors to Dawson, 

In goo and toot Major Abercrombie 
hilt a government trans-Aloskan mih- 
tary trail from Valdes into the Copper 
River Valley. Last winter over this road 
the freight tate to Copper Center, 103 
miles, was 45 cents by dog team; dur- 
ing the summer by pack horse it rose to 
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£1.50 per pound, as miuel ia much more 
difficult tray cling thon snow and jee. 
In October, tooo, the mail schedule from 
Valdés to the American Yukon was re- 
duced tatwenty daysand in April, 1got, 
the tip was made by the oumil carriers 
in thirteen duve. Beginnine the first of 
Janiary, the mai contractors put 
ona weekly stage, fotir trips each way 
monthly between Valle and Dowesens. 
‘This winter, for the first time, ttwill be 
pussthle for American mails and Ameri- 


ULF Sa ae 


Hoatiling the United Stites Mnil with Reindeer. 


Call Passengers to go to the American 
¥oukonas quickly and asecheaply as over 
the Camachan route. 

Five large ocean 
many sailing vesacle, run cach month 
between Puget Sound and Valdes, 
witch t also eantecte| by telegraph 
line with Eagle, Doween, and the out- 
side world. The tnenease of travel by 
this route is due to the discovery that 
the Copper River valley promises to be 
aereat agricultural Tegan, capable of 
afforclitne homes to thoniands of settlers, 
who will goa there not because they can 


ateniners, hesirles 
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start bonanza wheat farms, but because 
the proximity of the great mimng camps 
wil give them avery high return for 
al they can roise. Fresh milk and 
butter, epis, and poultry, fresh beef 
nod mutton, hay pod oats for amimals. 
fresh Vegetables for men, conniand 
fancy prices. John F. Rice, quarter- 
master's clerk, in his official report to 
Major Abercrombie, states that the city 
at Engle j is second only to Dawson in 
inpartaice ; that tie route from Loagie 
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to Valles presents no such obstacles as 
Toutes through the Rocky Mountains 
or Cascades: that there is an albtndancre 
of grass from May until October: that 
the riatural food resqurces of central 
Alaska are coribou, moog brown aed 
black bear, mountain voat, prese, duck, 
CPi se, au liciy, pickere!, perch, hass- 
Whitefish, tront, pike, ond grayling, — 

Tt is; however, not the agricultural 
resources that will immediately attract 
the largest influx of population and 
cnpital, About igo miles from Valdes, 
in the Chitina Valley, are very great 
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copper deposits, which during the last 
sexson have been visited by many ex- 
perts. Some of the ores run 55 per 
dent copper, and there are many thon- 
Hand tons in sight assaying 16 per cent. 

Al gent tiountam shde has occurred in 
this region, revealing, it is claimed, as 
much as 40,000,000 tons of hivh-prade 
copperores. Valdes Bay and the lower 
pass north of it are the Atmierican pate- 
wavs to the Yukon Valley, ond alréady 
arailroad bas been surveyed and par- 
tially graded to the interior; for the 
copper, which, though it can be quarried 
like the iron ores of Lake Superior, 
without a railroad will tetnain worth- 

less. The railroad itself is assured an 
unlimited tonnage, It is the short- 
est line to Dawson and the Yukon 
Valley, and what is of more importance, 
it can eatry supplies delivered at Valdes 
from sailing vessels or deep-draft ocean 
steamers in all the months of the year, 
with uoly one break of boik at Valdes, 
and also reach the deep navigable Yukon 
and the Kovukuk a month earler than 


by the Yukon month, which is clased by 
Bering Sea ice until July 1. As shown 
in the history of the White Pass Rail- 
road, the ingoing trafic would be in 
itself sufficient to warrant a railroad, but 
from Dawson the only export is gold, 
about 7o toms a. year, while this ronal 
will ae only carry all the United States 
Government troops ond supplies, for 
whith many hundred thotsand dollars 
are spent, but it will have the unlimited 
outbound tonnage of high-grade copper 
ores, Which, with a freight rate of $22 
tort {rem \ Valdes to the smelters of Puget 
Sound, will searcely be treated in the 
er: 

15 THO too much to expect that im- 
sconengecte in transportation facilities 
alone will convett central Alaska into 
as densely a populated nod prosperous o 
region as ‘Colorado, asthe Black Hills of 
South Dakota, os the ch mining region 
of Britsh Columbia, 

There is another part of Alaska wait- 
ing for transportation faolities: It is 
not-so darzling as the Klondike por as 
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vast as central Alaska, but itis perhaps 
richer than either of them. 

Far to the northwest lies the Seward 
Peninsula, suggesting on the map an 
animal's bend soarling across Bering 
strait at the nearby Siberia, Gy nvers 
umd sea it is “almost wholly separated 
from the mainland, and though compris- 
ing bit 3 per cent of the aren of Alaska, 
OF 20,0009 0ere tiles In 600,000, it has 
yielded for the last three years nearly 75 
per cent of the gold output, in spite of 
the increasing yield of the great quartz 
mines of the southeast, near Juneau. 

Although the most distant region of 
North Americn, 2,700-statute miles from 
Pujet Sound, it owes the rapid explora- 
tion and development of its coast to the 
foct that an oll-water route was open to 
ita Shores, and that freight still costing 
A minimum of Stoa ton into Dawson is 
being landed onthe Nome beach for S1ro 
anton, Passenger rates, higher in the 
first rush, hove fallen to Syo and S56 
first cluss aml S20 or $25 steerage. 


Owing tothe freedom from hardships, 
as well as the low const and shortness 
of time required, impelled by stories that 
were indeed true of rich golden beaches, 
about 23,000 people and their chattels 
landed on the low sandy spit at Nome 
atkl were left to the mercy of surf and 
storm, The Eskimo, very numerous 
alome this coast, who have none of the 
nlootness of the Indian, came in their 
unuaks, hig skin boats that: can carry 
fifty people and-all their belonpines, and 
mate camp with the whites: but the 
Fskimo, needing no barometer, intui- 
tively flee several days before a storm. 
Not so the whites, whoevery yeor have 
been cought. In September, 1go0, when 
there were mote than 12,000 campers 
alonw the beach, the surf rolled in, 
wrecked much of the shipping in the 
offing, and destroved abot 41,500,000 
of miscellaneous property on the beach, 
and every year since, sitnilar if not so 
severe disasters have occurred. [rift- 
wood, piled high land wards from Nome, 


shows that on occasion the sea sweeps 
the whole site of the present city. 

This isnot the only danger, An- 
other is fire. The streets ure narrow, 
and the lhowses—fimsy wooden. struct- 
nres—stant in serried rows. Because 
of the cold, thereare hot fires every- 
where. ‘There are few brick chimneys, 
and in winter there is no water supply, 
Ti a serious fire should occur in mid- 
winter, destroving shelter, food, and 
firel, no relief could reach the stricken 
people. ‘The nearest open port on the 
Pacific is spo miles tothe southeast, 1 
is 1.51) miles from Dawson, with no 
roads to either place. Bering Sea is in 
the same latitude as the Baltic, and, like 
the Bultic, is shallow and brackish, 
owing to the many rivers which empty 
fresh water and silt into it, In winter 
surface ice readily forms, extending 
300 to goo miles south of Nome, effect- 
ually isolating the city from November 
b wtitil June r. 

‘Thisis unendurable, and three projects 
are wider consideration to cflect com- 
mitnication throughout the whole year. 
The simplest is to maintain in Bening 
Sea an ice-breaker of the ddmiral Ermak 
type, an easy task, a4 the ice ts not as 


thick and solid in Bering Sen os in the 


northern Russian ports. The second 
project is to build a railroad from Cook 
Inlet or Prince William Sound on open 
Pacific waters to Nome by way of St 
Michael. The third plan is to connect 
Nome by railroad with the lower Yukon 
River, and ultimately effect a junction 
with the railroad from Valdes to Eagle. 
‘To complete this project would require 
about goo miles of track. 

The gold yield of the Nome region 
has: hitherto come from the sea beaches 
and from guiches amd. beaches at most 
ro miles from water transportation. 
Even po-miles has proved almost piro- 
hibitive. In winter the placers are not 
worked and the camps are closed. No 
aivantage can therefore be taken of the 
smooth suow and ice roads, In summer 
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the tundra is two or three feet of mud, 
with a bottom of frozen ground. The 
services of teams are worth from S20 
to S10 a day, and it takes 1 whole day 
to haul +300 pounds ro miles. The 
lowest rate is three times as much os 
the minimum from Puget Sound to 
Nome, 2,700 miles, and twice os much 
us the rate from San Francisco or Paget 
Sound to Dawson. So prohibitive were 
the natural conditions that Mr Chas. 2D. 
Late, of the Wild Goose Company, 
considered it wise econdmy to devote 
go per cent of the output of certain 
placer claims to a transportation sys- 
tem, thus reducing cost of exploitation 
for all future output to 1o per cent, 
rother than indefinitely to spend go 
percent of the yield for transportation 
mlore. 

‘The Wild Goose Ruilroad, 7 miles 
long from Nome to Auvil Creek, earned 
its total first cost within thirty days of 
its opening and shows increasing carn- 
ings¢ach year. From Council City, on 
the Ninkluk River bout go miles from 
Nome, Mr Lane has boilt a second 
road, also 7 miles long, connecting 
Council with Ophir Creek, and this road 
has ale paid for itself in ome season. 
Council is $4 miles from the nearest 
seaport, up a shallow, winding river 
That part of the Seward Penitsula on 
which Mome is located, a part about 
5,000 miles ii ares, was, geologically 
speaking, very recently anisiand, A 
deep indentation of the ocean tums 50 
miles inland from Port Clarence, north- 
west of Nome, and Golofnin Bay, about 
+o miles east of Nome, also extends 
many miles inland. These two bays 
ate joined bya deep valley, so. that 60 
miles north aud inland from Nome it is 
possible with one short portage to go 
from sea to sea. Conncil City Hes m 
this depression, Ophir Creek and in- 
numerable other rich crecks emptying 
into it from both sides, Gold has been 
found in paying quantities on neatly all 
of them, but it is impossible yet to de- 
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velop them, owing solely to the cost of 
transportation. 

_ Owing tothe absence of transportation 
facilities, nothing is being done further 
inland, bit a railroad from the nearest 
port to the interior, « narrow-ganre 
milroad, should pay for its cost each 
season for many years to come, There 
are no heavy graces, no mountain work, 
and for many miles it runs throne a 
heavily timbered country, but west of 
Council there is no timber, and beth 
limber and fuel are exceedingly high 
in price. ‘There is not only gold here, 
but also what gives. promise of being 
one of the richest lead and silver dis- 
tricts in the world. Seventy miles ii 
land from the ocean, up the Fish River 
mod its tributary, Omilak Creek, less 
than 50 miles by railroad suryey, silver 
anil lead ore has for 18 years past been 
quarried ont, the ore running from jo 
percent to So per cent lead and about 
t20 ounces of silver to the ton, Much 
ore lies sacked on the dump, but: in 
small quantities of several hundred tons 
it costs mote to move it than it is worth, 
although its smelting value exceeds $ too 
aton. From Golofnin Bay there isa 
freight rate of $3 a ton to the Tacoma 
stuelter, but the wagon haul to the river 
and the transpartation down the river 
is as yet prohibitive. This one qtarry, 
if properly equipped and opened, should 
Yield a minimum of 10,000 tons a year, 


# 
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For Pacific Cosst maritime evolution 
Alaska hus been of inestimable advan- 
tage. The Dawson tosh of 1897 and 
rSo8 impressed every available boat, and 
when it was over left well established 
lines with almost daily service. The 
Nome rush of tooo again caused no de- 
mand for all aviilable craft, and in 
simmer the regular service keeps a 
fieet of nore than a dozen ocean-steamers 
busy. The Valdes developments even 
now jnetify weekly sailings. ATL the 
wom-out dilapidated craft of American 
remster drift into these roms, and as 
the Alaskan const is for the most part 
oocharted, unhuoved, and unlighter!, 
many of them find their eraves in north- 





em waters. 


The export trade from Alaska for four 
months ending Octoher 41, 1902, éx- 
ceeded $20,000,009, and was equal to 
that from Hawaii (for ten months end- 
ing the seme date), was three tines 
that of the Philippines, and more than 
double that of Porto Rico. The island 
dependencies of the United Stites are 
densely popitlated, small th area, and 
fairly well developed. They ore in the 
tropics, and unfit for white men and 
their families, Alaska needs to,coo 
tiles of railroad, 20,000 miles af wagon 
roads and telephone: lines, and can, as 
fast as transportation is available, vive 
homes and employment to a population 
of 10,000,000, 


THE FORESTS OF CANADA 


BP AUBE immense forest resonrces of 
Canadaare not generally realized 


outside the Dominion, Hence 
the statements contained in a recent re- 
port from U.S, Consul Henry S. Culver, 
at London,* Ontario, about the Cann- 


*“Advanoe Sheots of Consular Reports,’ 
January 31, 1903 (No, 1549). 


dian forests are specially striking. ‘The 
following is abstracted from the report : 

There are three great timber belts in 
the Dominion : The northern or spruce 
belt, the southern or commercial belt— 
both east of the Rocky Mountains—and 
the British Columbia belt, west of the 
Rocky Mountains. These belts do not 
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include, however, the forests of the 
maritime provinces, which are extet- 


sive and valuable, covering about one- 


tenth of the area of Ontario and Quebec, 
or the forests of New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia, which may he compared 
iia general way to these of Maine. 


FORESTS OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 


‘he western or British Colianbia belt 
i¢ far superior to either of the eastern 
arens, for the reason that the climate, 
tempered as it is by the warn waters 
af the Pacific Qeean, promotes a more 
perfect growth and development of the 
different species, Were ts found not 
only the valuable red fir or Oregon 
pine, generally distrifmted through 
out the entire province along the coast 
and on the mountains, but also the 
red cedar, the western spruce, the 
yellow cedar, the hemlock, the bal- 
sam fir, the western white pine, the 
western yellow pine, the maple, and the 
western oak in such quantities as to 
make this the tost valuable timber belt 
on the North American continent. ‘This 
belt extends from the forty-ninth par- 
allel north to the sixtieth parallel, a 
distance of some 770 miles, and is from 
300 ta 300 miles wide. The best tim- 
ber does not extend to the extreme 
north. ‘That portion is covered with 
black and white spruce, and constitutes 
avery extensive pulp-wood rauge. 

But this region, becanse of its great 
distanve from the markets in the Eust 
and the lack of cheap transportation, 
will remain comparatively in its prime- 
val state until the eastern forests are 
nearly exhansted or until better trans- 
port facilities are afforded. 


THE NORTHERN FORESTS 


The northern belt ts perhaps greater 
in extent than all the other timber belts 
and reserves of Canadacombinied, Ac- 
cording tothe best authority, it extends 
from the eastern coast of labrador north 
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of the fiftieth parallel in a northwest- 
erly direction to Alaska, a distance of 
game 4,000 miles, with an average width 
of perhaps soo miles. This vast strip 
of timber land, if placed upen the terr- 
tory of the United States; would extend 
from Maine to California and from the 
suuthem shore of Lake Erie to the 
northern boundary line of Georgia, It 
is known as the spruce forest of the 
Dotinion, the great bull of the timber 
being of that species, black and white, 
the other important trees being Inreh 
and poplar, 

Although this belt has been but par- 
tially explored, it is claimed that many 
of the trees in the southern portion are 
of a Inmber-producing size, but the 
greater portion is fit only for pulp. 

When it is considered that spruce — 
distributed in vast quantities through 
all the forests of Conoda, and that on 
almost incalcnialle amount will be pro- 
duced in this great northern belt, it ts 
hardly exaggeration to say that the Do- 
nition possesses an inexhawwstible sup- 
ply of pulp wood. 

Dr Robert Bell, Director of the Geo- 
logical Survey of Canada, says af the 
area of the forests ; 

“The area of our sorthern forests 
may be reckonet as forty-four times 1 
ereatasthatof England. Any one of 
these forty-four parts will produce wood 
enough to supply the ordinary demands 
of the present population of Canada— 
that is; 5,000,000 people could get what 
ig required for mining, fuel, ete., by 
taking the timber from a space the size 
of Englind—and would be able to al- 
low the other forty-three equal parts to 
be in teserve or used for export.” 

The railway being built from Sault 
Ste. Marie to Huson Bay will make 
available the timber growing around the 
bay and along the line of the read, and 
may possibly provide a more accessible 
field of pulp wood than can be obtained 
in any other way for the rapidly grow- 
ing industries of the Soo. 
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THE SOUTHERN RELT 


The sontherm or commercial tiniber 
belt spreads over a very wide territory. 
Tt comprises that portion of Gntario.and 
Quebec lying between the forty-fifth 
amd fiftieth parallels of latitude and 
boutided on the east by the St Lawrence 
River and on the awest by the Great 
Takes and Manitoba. (Great interest 
centers-in this great timber region by 
reason Of its proximity to the manu- 
fucturing centers of the United States 
and because it contains the moat valu- 
abletimber for lumber east of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

It t not, however, a compact and un- 
broken belt of first-class timber. Cli- 
matic conditions seriously interfere with 
the development and growth of some of 
the lest species of timber that inhabit 
this region, for none af the best ones 
extend farther north than the water- 
shed between Hudson Bay and the Great 
Lakes, approximately the fiftieth paral- 
lel of latitude, and many of them find 
their northern limit far south of this 
parallel, The eonrposition and extent 
of this timber belt can be better under- 
stood hy taking » map of the Dominion 
and tracing its boundaries and noting 
the northern limit of the most valuable 
species. The forty-fifth parallel ents 
out entirely one very valuable species— 
the black walnut—whose northern limit 
of growth is the latitude of the city of 


Toronto, while a few miles north of this 


parallel is the northern limit of red cedar 
and white oak. A lite drawn from the 
city of Quebec to Sault Ste. Marie will 
designate the northern limit of beech, 
while a linedrawn fromthe northern part 
of New Brutiswictk to the north shore 
of Lake Superior will mark the northern 
boundary of sugar hard maple. Two 
other species which have their northern 
limit within this belt are elm and birch. 
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The king of the northern forests is 
white pine, which has its northren limit, 
as have also white cedar and ped pine, 
at this iftieth parallel of latitude, ‘This 
region is now virtually its only home in 
the [kutinionof Canada, Ttwas atone 
time soppesed that it had a very exten- 
sive northem range, but Dr Bell states 
that it= distribution is comparatively 


Souther, very little being found morth 


of the fiftieth paraliel, 

This belt would furnish an enormous 
supply of excellent timber but for the 
destruction wrought by forest fires. 

Dr Bell calenlates that about otie- 
thind of this territory may be considered 
as under a. sccond growth up to about 
io years of uge, one-third as interme- 
diate, and one-third including trees of 
ie? YeHrs or more, and this applies 
doubtless to oll the forest areas of Cun- 
nia ; ta this particular belt, which lies 
at the very doors of the great munufact- 
uring establishments of the United 
States, and is the one foreign timber 
reyion upon which we rely, the avail- 
able sonly of first-quality timber is 
Marmingly limited — 

The Canadian forests have never been 
called upon to pay the enormows tribute 
to multiplying industries that our for- 
estshave ; but they have been decimated 
by the speculative lumberman and the 
improvident settler, and ravaged by fire 
until those which are most accessible 
btar Httle resemblance to their primeval 
alntec, 

But it is not toolate far the Catiadinn 
people to preserve what is left of their 
gttat timber reserves, and by a vigorgus 
aml judicions system of reforestation, 
they may be able to meet every demand 
for their best timber for a long time to 
come, They are awake to the respan- 


sibility, and aretaking measures to pre- 


al 


serve What is left and to reforest the 
waste places. 


WORK IN THE FAR SOUTH 


. (HERE ore four expeditions at 
present exploring the far south 
whose unknown area is greater 


than twice Evrope. The outline map 
shows the base of operations of three of 
the parties—the English, the German, 
and the Seottish ; the fourth party, the 
Swedish, have their base near the Falk- 
land Islands, 


Nothing has now been heard from the 


German expedition for more than a 
year, They are amply equipped and 
provisioned and did not expect to send 
word of their doings before June, rgoy. 





An atsiliary vessel, the :Wornivg, re- 
cently entered the Atitarctic regions, 
carrying additional equipment for the 
British expedition, which is exploring 
south of New Zealancl. 

The Seottish expedition, under the 
command of W.S, Broce and on boanl 
the Scola, sailed from the Falkland 
Islands for the far south in January, 
1903, The other three expeditions have 
had « vear's start of the Scottish expe- 
ditton, but the latter has an able leader 
and staff, and will doubtless do equally 
important work. 
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THEORIES OF VOLCANIC ACTION 


Be an address recently before the Swiss 

Society of Natural Sciences, M. A. 
Rossel presented certain considerations 
regarding volcanic action based on ex- 
periments with the electric furnace: 
Tae Literary Digest gives the following 
sttumary of the address : 

“A Qnarts crystal heated in the elec- 
tric furnace at the relatively low tem- 
perature produced by zo volts and 400 
to 500 amperes is completely yolatil- 
ized = it is even easy to vaporize linic, 
magnesia, and in general al} compounds 
contdining oxygen, such ase silhcates, 
carbonntes, ete. 

“ Mevertheless, these-may undergo a 
process of reduction; when we heat in 
the electric furnace silica with oltumina, 
carbon, iron, etc, new refractory sub- 
stinces are formed, which remain in the 
furnace while the oxygen is diserigaped 
in the guseousstate. These stable com- 
pounds are carbids, silicids, plosphics, 
efo., which resist high temperature, 
hut are al] decomposable by water. 

“Tt we apply this reaction to the 
formation of the earth by cooling, we 
titist admit that the first minerals pro- 
duced were compounds ofelements . 
free from oxygen, These minerals re- 
mained in this condition, forming the 
first terrestrial stratum, until circuni- 
stamces permitted the formation of water 
or Water Vapor; 25 soon ms. they came 
In contact with this, a very active re- 
action tust have taken place, wlinse 
result was the formation of oxids— 
lime, alumina, magnesia, etc., together 
with inflammable gases, whose com- 
bustion then gave rise to other te- 
actions. 

“There were thus formed, on the one 
hand, earthy metallic oxids, and, on 
the other, the oxids that form the acids 
of the tmportant ecarths—silicie and 
carbonic acids. ‘The explanation of the 
formation of the silicates and carbonates 
is hence not for to seek. 


" Nowwe may apply what precedes 
to the explanation of certain volcanic 
phenomena, 

‘The earth cools progressively, ‘This 
cooling gives rise to folds in the terres- 
trial crust, and fissures may restilt, 
Through these fissures water is intro- 
duced am] minerals containing water of 
hydration may penetrate to a great 
depth. Then very energetic chemical 
reactions take place, producing gases 
that will burn in air, and also metallic 
oxids. These reactions may cause earth- 
quakes and volcanic ertptions. 

‘Tn any case, M. Rossel regards it 
as certain thatit the earth has reached. 
tts present state by progressive cooling, 
and if the interior of the globe is now 
at a sufficiently high temperature to 
volatilize oxygenated bodies, oxygen 
shonld be entirely ‘wanting at these 
depths, The oxygen will all be found 
at the surface of the globe, in the at- 
mosphere and in conihination in water 
and oxyrenated minerals, which are all 
decomposed volcanic ashes, It would 
then seem inexact to say that the globe 
is composed of about four-fifths oxygen 
and one-ifth other elements: Bestdes, 
this. hypothesis is not in hanmony with 
what is known of the earth's specific 


gravity."" 


NM STANISLAS MEUNTER con- 
| tributes an interesting wand sug- 
fedtive paper on the theary of valeanic 
outbursts to the Aetwe Scentifigue of Ati- 
rust 2, af which this abstract ts pub- 
lished tn de Geoyrra pice! journal for 
December, iqgo2, He asstimes that from 
the strface down to a certain ‘linuted 
depth, determined by the temperature, 
all rocks are saturated with water, while 
beyond that pie the heat is too preat 
for water to penetrate. A fracture of 
the noture of om reversed fault, caused 
by thrusting, would place a hot, dry 
laver below the critical level in contact 
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with a moist layer above it, with the 
result that the rocks along a part of the 
le of contact would have their melting 
ity int lowered, anc would take up water 
combination, tending to increase in 
bulk, and forming a mass having many 
cif tue propertics of ordinary lavas. The 
swelling of the mess at a line of weak- 
ness would tend to fracture the super- 
incumbent meks. The relief of press- 
tire so obtained would set free large 
quantities of the occluded pases and 
yvopors, and these would bring with 
them mck materinis in o solwl and 
tidlten state, A close iinalogy occurs 
in the case of a bottie of soda water 
when the cork is taken out, the sudden 
liberation of the gus in solution driving 
purt of the water out of the bottle. 
hus volcanic lava, so far from being a 
material distributed as a continuous 
layer in all parts of the earth, ts a -spe- 
cial product of regions which have just 
undergone profound geological changes, 





and the significance of this im relation — 


ERurrions 


2 the peographical distribution of act- 
ive volcanoes is very great. Again, it 
becomes evident that the depths at 
which centers of activitv—4, ¢., ‘' pock- 
ets’ of swelling or expanding mate- 
tial—are developed may vary consider- 
ably, and we are able to account for the 
fact that voleanoes: near one another 
may be quite independent, while others, 
more distant, thay act sympathetically. 
Finally, lavas may originate in rocks of 
widely different constitition—fronierys- 
talline rocks to the carboniferous clavs 
which produce anorthite lavas, The 
indispensable factor, the tendency to 
increase iu volume, may of course be 
supplied by other substances than water, 
as, for example, by chlorides, like 
tiasses of rock-salt, which wonld ©x- 
plain the emanations from exceptional 
volcanoes, like those of Hawail..whire 
the place of water vapor is taken by 
hydrochloric acid or by sulphates or 
combustible carbon compounds, 





GEOGRAPHIC NOTES 


THE FOUNDER OF THE SMITHSONIAN 
INSTITUTION 


T ORD has been received that James 
Simithsan, the founder of the 
Smithsonian Institution, must be turned 
outof his grave in Genoa, Italy, to make 
room fora quarry. 

Smithson died ot Genou in 1829, and 
was buried in asmall and isolated Hritish 
cemetery an the s heights of San Henigno, 
The cenictery t& under the care of the 
British consul at Genoa, but the land 
belongs to the Italian Government. 
Near by is a quarry, from which the city 
gute the stone for its works, Much 
more stone Minow needed forthe exten- 
sive harbor improvements which have 
been begin, and hence all the graves in 
the cemetery mtst be removed. 


Smithson left his entire estate of over 
half a million dollare to “the United 
States of America to found at Washing- 
ton, under the name of the Smithsonian 
Tnstitution, an eitablishment for the in- 
crease ml diffusion of knowledge among 
men. 


The princely legacy came asa surprise 
tothe United States. He had never vis- 
ited this country, nor had he any Amer- 
ican friends or, as far-as we know, any 
comespondents across the ocean, His 
plan: was unique and has given the 


United States a scientific institution such. 


ts wo other nation in the world ps 
sesses. Today the institution which 
bears Smithson's name, in adilition to 
the ineome of the Smithsonian fined 
proper, which amounts to-about $40,000 


Ika 


yearly, hos charge of the expenditure 
each year of $450,000, Exploration and 
all branches of geogra i science have 
been generously encouraged aud assisted 
ly the institution during the half cen- 
tuty of its existence 

The nation to whom he was so pener- 
ous ought to insist in honoring the mem- 
ory of their great benefactor b y bringing 
him: to this country and giving him a 
peTmanent resting place in the grounds 
of the institution which he founded. 
ft would be base ingratitude on.our part 
to bury him again in Genoa, in another 
cemetery, where, as time goes on amd! the 
city grows, he will be again disturbed, 
We shonld place him where he may rest 
In peace, not for another seventy-five or 
one hundred y ears, but for as long time 
as the preat nation lives in which he 
showed such contplete confidence and 
respect. 


GAZETTEER OF THE PHILIPPINES 


tiles PRONOUNCIN G Gazetteer and 
Geographical Dictionary of the 
Philippine Islands’ has been prepared 
by the Bureau of Insular Affairs of the 
War Department, and isswed as Senate 
Document No, 250, Fifty-seventh Con- 
gress, first session, 

The garetteer proper cemtains fy 
pages, including the index, while the 
geographical dictionary occupies 668 
pages, exclusive of the maps, charts, 
and illwstrations, 

The work contwins the most recent 
and authoritative infonmution, from 
official wml other sources, concerning 
the isiands, telative to their peograpliy, 
physical featisres, ATeAs, COMMUnica- 
tions, population, towns, resources, 
wealth, products, industries, comtierce, 
finance, social economy, natural history, 
military occupation, and civil ~overn- 
ment, followed by an alphabetically ar- 
ranged descriptive list of the islands, 
provinces, districts, preblos, cities, 
towns, mountains, volcanoes, rivers, 
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seas, straits, gulfs, bays, lakes, capes, 
light-houses, and other mapped objects 
and places to the number of 10,300, 

The wotk is so extremely valuable 
that it 1s unfortunate the edition is so 
limited that only a few copies can be 
obtiined by the public. Persons who 
ate unoble to obtain a copy from a 
Senator or Representative may purchase 
one from the Superintendent of Public: 
Documents, Washington, D, €., for 
S175. 


7 N aprevions number of this Maga- 
A sine mention has been made of the 
very complete telegraph system con- 
structed in Cuba by the U. 5. Signal 
Corps sinee the Spanish-American war.* 
The system was turned over to the 
Cuban government when the United 
States withdrew from the island. 

Another important work was com- 
pleted recently when the railroad wns 
opened that binds together the ends of 
the island, An English-American syn- 
dicate built the lime, H. L Davies, 
writing in fhe Seendife lmerican,? ls 
this to say ofits value ; 

‘The railroad is of standard groge, and 
its bridges are of steel and masonry : 
its equipment will be similar to that of 
the best American railways, ond it is 
intended to tun throngh sleeping cars 
between, Havana and Santiago de Cuba, 
i tlistance of neariy goo miles. 

Along the main line are to be found 
great areas of land of the richest de- 
scripuion, well watered and in most 
cates well wooded, suitable for sugar 
cane, tobaceo, Indian corn, cotton, cof- 
fee, cacao, and all of the fruits of the 
tropical and sub-tropical regions. Other 
districts are peculiarly adapted to cattle; 


*See NATIONAL GHOGRAPHIC Manazine, 
; 407, Deoember, 1902; also report of the 
Chief Signal Officer, Gem A. W, Greely, for 
1902; Pp. ci—T 7. 

P January 24, 90%. 
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eattle do well everywhere, for the 
wrasses are luxuriant and highly nutri- 
tions, and there is usually an abun- 
dance of water. Around the coast are 
to be found many excellent harbors, 
and it is reported and believed that the 
unexplored part of the island contain 
much hidden mineral wealth, 

The interior, which ts sparsely popu- 
inter, is comparatively level, and largely 
eovered. with ‘hardwood timber, and 
while the soil of the different districts 
is generally of extraordinary fertility, 
some places are tiore desirable than 
others, both in this respect and in re- 
gurd to liealthfulness. For the tropics, 
the climate is a tolerable ane, and the 
itamd will soon be rendered more 
healthy by foreign irrigation, drainage, 
and-an improved system of sanitation. 
The sorthern employes of the Cuba 
company have as a rile been free from 


illness of any kind, notwithstanding 
their employment on railway construc- 
tion tinder conditions not always favor- 
able to health. Unlike many of the 
West India islands, Cuba is entirely 
free from poisonous reptiles, and has 
fewer mosquite, and similar pests than 
any other sauthem regions. 

There are no obtainable government 
lands in Cuba; practically all of the 
lands are held by individuals, and im 
the eastern half of the island they are 
ustially held in large areas. No system- 
atic lnmd survey has yet been made, 
and the large tracts are mostly in irregu- 
lar forms and their boundaries are difi- 
cult to define and trace; land titles in: 
the unoccupied and in the newly settled 
parts of Cuba are in many cases de- 
fective and need investigation, thongli 
the government has recently taken steps 
toward the perfection of titles: 
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v the fast mumber of the NaTiowat, 
Tesco MAGAZINE ®* the dis- 
ting geclogist and plrysi her, 
Prof. T, .C. Russell, diecummer the suis: 
jeet of timbertine, anid siippests the tse 
ot the term in at least three different 
setises, It is seldom that J find myself 
calied upon to differ from this eminent 


* at, Geog. Mag. vol. xiv, om, 2; pp Bo-Br, 
February, cee. 
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authority, bot in the present instance 
[ feel it my duty to file a protest. 

The term ‘‘mderfine" hos come to 
have a perfectly definite and well-under- 
stool meaning, aocepted by naturalists 
the world over, /f is the upper or boreal 
fimeil of free growth as determited hy fess. 

foafure, ‘To nse theterm in other senses, 

as for upper limits of tree growth wof 
ndent on temperature, for lower 
or ‘austria! limits of tree growth on -moun- 
tains or other slopes, for the line where 
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Chart Slowing Annual Precipitation at Salt Lake: 2 City ‘and Water Level of 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES, 
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certain trees stop because of excess of 

water in the soil, aud 60 on, is depriv- 
ing the term of its fixed and dehnite 
value. 

While on the subject of Professor 
Russell's note, I may be permitted to 
siggest further that the lower limit of 
tree growth in miany ports of the West 
is determined by temperature mither 
than utidity, though in sore cases aridity 
is the controtling factor. ‘To avoid mis- 
interpretation, it may be well to call 
attention to the self-evident fact that 
the temperature along the lower limit 
of timber on Gur westents mountains is 
not, of course, too high for all tree 


growth, but too high for the particular 
kind or kinds of trees which flourish in 
that particularregion, Thus the lower 


Limits of the yellow pine and of the sey- 
eral Species of juniper and nut pine ore 
determined by definite temperatures, 
Other kinils of trees flourish at higher 
temperatures, but these trees-have not 
access to the region. 

C. HAT MeneiAM. 


BUREAU OF FORESTRY 


HE work begun in rgo7 by the 
Bureau of Forestry to check the 
advance of the sand dunes along the 
southeastern coast of the United States 
and in other sections of the conntry is 
being coutinged this year, 

In southern Virvinia and northern 
North Carolina chain of tmmense sand 
dunes stretches north amd south along 
the coast. These dunes ure moving 
siowly landward, and withm the Tast 
few years have become dangerous to 
the United States life-saving stations 
and to private: property of Jarge value. 
Some tine ago, at the request of a 
number of private owners, the Bureau 
made an exantination of a district in 
Currituck County, N. C., and began 
work at one point to fix the drifting 
sand sufficiently to permit forest plant- 
ing. In cooperation with the owners of 


the land, board fences and other sirne- 
tures were erected to alter the cotirse 
of the most threatening dunes. The 
work was so sticcessiul that last spring 
the ground wes in condition for the 
planting of beach grass, which is being 
used temporarily as a cover, With a 
fair growth of grass this season, forest 
planting on from go tu 30 acres may be 
ott this year. The forest, besides 
protecting the buildings, will yield a 
much-needed supply of fuel. At other 
points in the same district, which ex- 
tends go miles along the coast, the 
Bureau is now giving similar nid.” 

An investigation is ulso being made 
of the dunes formed by the drift sand 
atong the Columbia River in Washing- 
ton and Oregon. The dunes are destroy- 
ing Valuable orchards and rich agn- 
enltural lands, They form serious 
‘hindrances to transportation along the 
lines of the Northern Pacific Railway 
and the Oregon Railroad and Naviga- 
tion Company, After a careful exatii- 

nation the Hurean will attempt to de- 
vise methods for controlling the move- 
iment of thesand. The Oregon Railroud 
and Navigation Company is assisting 
in the investigation. 


ARGENTINA-CHILE BOUNDARY 
AWARD 


HE decision rendered in the Ar- 
gentina-Chile boundary dispute 

by King Edward VIL isin the nature 
of a compromise. Arpentina receives 
about £5,600 square miles of the dis- 
puted territory and Chile about 2! oon, 
The atea wequired by Arpetitina is the 
more fertile and valuable agriculturally 
and inelides the uppervalleys of several 
tivers flowing into the Pacific. Chile 
mains a large area of forest country and 
many square miles of wpland, where 
latwe flocks of sheep can room, The 
reunite af this dispute have been the 


* See Report of the Porester for 1gog,"" by 
Gifford Pinchot, Pp. 145, 
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careful exploration amd mapping of the 
boundary for nearly 1,000 miles, The 
decision of Edward VII is jitinted in 
fullin the ** Bulletin of the Bureau of 
the American Republics "’ for January, 
Li}. 
Hon. John W, Foster, at the request of 
President Roosevelt and Secretary of 
State Hay, has taken chorge of the 
resentation of the United States case 
in the Alaskan boundary dispute, Mot 
Foster will be assisted in the work by 
Mr Robert Lansing, who was ane of 
the juntor counsel in the Bering Sea 
Arhittation at Parisin 1993 and assc- 
clate counsel of the United States in the 
Bering Sea Claims Commission of 18g. 
Secretary of War Root, Senator Lodge, 
ami Senator Turner, of Washington, 
will represent the United States on the 
Commission. 


“Wind Velocity and Fluctuations at 
Water Level on Lake Erie" is the sub- 
ject of a bulletin by Prof, A, J. Heory 
issued by the U. 5S. Weather Hurean. 

The heavy westerly winds that sweep 
across: Lake Erie from end to end! pile 
the water high up in the harbor of Buf- 
falo and leave low water in the channel 
at the mouth of the Detroit River at the 
otherendofthelake, Shipping is much 
inconvenienced by such chan Resin level. 

Professor Henry, asa restlt of bisstudy 

of the variations in the water level, be- 
lieves that it 1s possible to predict ex: 
treme high water ot Buffalo, so that in 
case of o severe seiche propenty-owuers 
along the wharves. could be warnel in 
sufficient time to remove their goods. 
A series of diagrams show the wind 
velocity and water level hourly fluctia- 
tions: on the lake from December rf, 
TRog, to November 30, 19cm, 

The Rittebety Coal. District. —The first 
of the seriesof new maps which are being 
prepared by the Geological Survey in 
cooperation with the State of Pennsyl- 

vania, has recently appeared as the 
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Masontown-Uniontown Geologic Folio, 
No. 6&2. ‘The area covered by this folio, 
which is named from two of the lead- 
ing towns im the district, includes 45% 
squire talies. and lies mainly in: Fayette 
County, althongh also including por- 
lions-of Greene and Washington conn- 
ties. The folio includes 8 mapa, show- 
ing the hills, streams, roads, hotsea, 

mines, couls, geologic formations, and 
the detnile of geologic structure. In 
addition to the maps, there are 21 large- 
size pages of description written by Mr 
Marinus KR, Campbell, in which the geol- 
ogy of the reyion is described in detail. 

Many sections showing thicknesses ond 
the character of the coals are given. 


Thomas Willing Balch, of the Philo- 
delphia bar, wili shortly have ready a 
monograph entitled, The Aiawka Frou- 
for. He will give in it reproductions 
of 28 maps, discuss the international 
iw bearing on the boundary questior, 
and bring out much new evidence, Mr 
Baleh has collected his faets in Alaska, 
Saint Petersburg, Berlin, Parts, London, 
Edinburgh, i many other places. 


In the London Times for December 
roond December 27, rgo2, are pub 
lished two long letters from Edward 
Whymper, the well-known mountaineer, 
describing some explorations he made 
among the Canadian Rockies in tor 
and ion. 


The Division of Hydrology, 1 new di- 

vision, has recently been organized in 
the hydrographic branch of the United 
states Ccological Survey, The work of 
this division will include the gathering 
and filing of well records of all kinds, 
the study of artesian and other problems 
relating to underground Waters, anil 
the investigation of the stratigraphy at 
the water-bearing and associated mcks, 
Tn addition te the gathering of statistics 
relating to the flow, cost, etc,, of the 
wells, it is hoped in the future to give 
especial attention to the gealogic feat- 
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ures which govern or which are related 
in any way to the supply of water. 
The division will be subdivided mto 
two sections, the eastern and the west- 
ern, the first embracing the Gulf and 
Mississippi River States and the States 
to the enst, and the second embracing 
the remaining ‘‘reclamation’’ States 
and ‘Territorics, or these having public 
lunds. The charge of each section bas 
been assigned to a geologist, the western 
section to Mr N. H. Darton, and the 
eastern to Mr M.L. Fuller. The office 
details are in charge of Mr Fuller, 


Dr Hugh Smith is the author of an 
iNustrated report on the ** Herring Pish- 
eries of England, Scotland, and Hol- 
land,"’ recently issued by the U.S. Fish 
Commission. The report is based on 
the observations mode by [dr Smith 
during a visit in tgce to the principal 
herting-fishing centers of the countries 
named, The herring ts todav a leading 
fish in the United States, Canada, New- 
foundland, England, Scotland, Trelane, 
Hollatd, France, Norway, Sweden, and 
Russia. A species very similar to that 
of the Atlantic Ocean 1s found in the 
North Pacific Ocean, and i4 caught in 
large quantities in Japon and Alaska. 
In point of number of individual fieh 
taken for market, no species exceeds 
the herring. The annual value of the 
herring fisheries is $25,250,000, Tepre- 
senting 1,500,000,000 pounds of fish. 


The Naval Hydrographic Otftce. husis- 
sited w fourth edition of ** The Naviva- 
tion of the Gulf of Mexico and Carth- 
bean Sea” (volume 2), embracing the 
coast of the mainland from Rey West, 
Florida, to the Orinoco River, Vene- 
tuela, with the adjacent islnnds, cays, 
und banks, 


One phase of the English interpreta- 
tion of the Alaskan boundary is seen by 
following their proposed line in the map 
on page oc, Fromontories belonging 
tothe United States would be cut a 

from the mainland like islands, ond have 


no communication with each other ex- 
cept through foreign land or by water. 
In other words, the English contention 
would establish a series of artificial 
islands along the Alaskan cost. The 
English interpretation cotitradicts the 
intent of all. boumdary lines, which ore 
designed to follow a ontural and con- 
venient dividing line, 


Dr J. L. M. Curry, a member of the 
National Geographic Society for many 
years, and distinguished a4 a statesman, 
educator, aid author, died in Asheville, 
NW, ¢., February t2. Dr Curry wus 
born in Georgia 78 years ago, Dring 
the years 1857 to 1867 he was-amember 
of Congress; and from 1561 to 1865 a 
member of the Confederate Conpress 
and a lieutenant colonel in the CS, A. 
From 1865 to 1iét he held chairs in 
Howard College and Richmond College. 
In 1885 President Cleveland appointed 
him Minister to Spain, where he repre- 
sented the United States forfour yeors. 
Of late years Dr Curry has been the 
general agent of the Peabody and Slater 
educational funds, He has always been 
closely identified with all educational 
movements for and in the Southern 
States, We was the author of several 
books and many articles dealing with 
problems of the South. 


The proceedings of the Section of Geol- 
egy and Geography of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, for the Washington meeting, 
December 26—January 3, ure published 
in Senter for February 6, 1903, pp. 
217-220. 


The article by Hon. O, P. Austin on 
“Problems. of the Paciic—the Com- 
merce of the Great Oecean,”’ published 
in the Augist, 1902, number of this 
Magazine, has aroused minth interest 
in the Far East. It has been trans- 
lated inte Jononese and published in 
Tokyo, and into Russiin and published 
at Vindivestok. It is:at present being 
rendered in Chinese, and will soon be 
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read in Chinese characters by the enter- 
prising merchants of China. 


Map Sheets of New York State. Aniong 
the latest which have come from the 
press of the tseological Survey are 
those of the Clayton and Grindstone 
yuadranghes, which embrace portions 
of the State along the St Lawrence 
River in the vicinity of Clarton and the 
Thousand Istands, anc those of the Ti- 
conderoza and Mettawee undrangles 
which cover Sections of northeastern 
New Vork along the Vermont boundary, 
The Ticonderoga sheet shows the his- 
tonic region at the northern end of Lake 
Greorge and the southern end of Lake 
Champlain. and includes the eastern 
foothills of the Adirondack Mountains 
and a portion of Addison County, Vt. 
The Mettawee sheet covers a part of 
Washington. County, N, V., and the 
tugged region in western Bennington 
and Rutland conntles, Vt. 


A. Map of the Philippines is now on the 
yess pnd will be issued during March 
¥ the Military Information Division 

of the War Department. The minp in- 

cluttes the results of practically all ex- 

Plorutions:and surveys to the close of 
wer. tis in four sheets, each sheet 

being 30% 46 inches, and on the scole 
af 1:§00,000. The sixe of the entire 
map is thus 5x7 feet § imches. 


The American Museum of Natural His- 
tory las sent Dr EF. ©. Hovey to the 
Lesser Antilles to contin his studies 
of the volcanic disturbances om Marti- 
nique and St Vincent, Dr Hovey plans 
to spend oat least two mouths on the 
iwiands, After an examination of the 
present coudition of La Soufiriére and 
Mont Pelée, le will wisit in-torn each 
voleante island in the group, taking 
processes of their craters and sol- 
iataras, and moiking collections for the 
Alusetum. 


The family of S. A. Andree, the Arctic 
aeronaut, have finally admitted that 
their last hope of his being stil] alive is 
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gone. Andrée’s brother, Capt. Emst 
Wilhehn Andrée, of the Swedish any, 
has applied to the courts to declare him 
dead, in order that he may obtain the 
sinall property willed him by the lost 
explorer, 


Mr E. J. Moura, Secretary of the Geo- 
gTuphical Society of the Pacific, an- 
nounces that as the Merchants’ Ex- 
change Building will soon be torn down 
to give space for another structore, the 
Connect] of the Society devided to re- 
meave the: library and office of the So- 
ciety to other quarters. The new Joca- 
tion is 419 Californian street, corner of 
Leidesdorif street. This is the center 
of the city’s banking and insurance 
business, and conventent of aooess to 
the members, as well as to newspaper 
men who wish to consult charts of the 
U.S. Const Savery, or desire informa- 
hion upot myers, harbors, and motun- 
tain ranges, The lutest maps of Alnska 
ond the Philippines will be open to in- 
spection, Tetters and packuges for the 
Society should be addressed to 41g Cali- 
fornia street, Son Franciseo, Cal, 


Commander J. F. Moser, 1). 5. N., is 
the author of a report on “' The Salmon 
and Salmon Fisheries of Aloska,** the 
result of exhuustive investigations by 
the Fish Cotumission in 1900 and 1901, 
Many illustrations and maps of streams 
and bays accompany the text, making 
un exceedingly handseme and useful 
publication. 


A. B: Alexander is the author of an 
iliestrated bulletin issned by the U. S, 
Fish Commission describing the boats 
and fishing methods of the tmatives of 
the South Sea Islands, ‘The bulletin con- 
tnitis much that is interesting about 
the inhabitants of these South Pacific 
islanils, 


Commander Robert E, Peary has been 
elected President of the American Geo- 
graphical Society of New York, suc- 
ceeding the Hon, Seth Low who ‘re- 
signed several months ago. 
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Handbook of Birds of the Western 
United States. By Florence Mer- 
riam Bailey, With 33 full-page 
plates by Louis Agassiz Fuertes, and 
over Goo illnstrations. Pp. xe +512. 
&x5%4 inches. Heston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. mgo2. $3.40 mel, 
Only minute study and infinite pa- 

tience, added to a personal acquaintance 

with nature and with practically every 
bird described, big ar little, could make 
this book possible, The volume con- 
not be too Strongly commended. The 
person who knows tithing about birds 

i% fascinated by the simple living de- 

sctiptions, while the specialist gains a 

fund of information from. the careful 

anc ‘systematic classification. 

The introduction of over go pages in- 
cludes articles on “‘ Collecting and Pre- 
paring Birds’ Nesta amd Eggs," by 
Vernon Bailey ; ‘‘ Bird Protection,"’ by 
‘tT. S, Palmer, local lists of birds found 
in different sections of the West, and a 
handily arranged bibliography, followed 
by a key to families of water birds. 

The biography of ench bird opens 
with a brief description of the principal 
characteristics of the bind, its plumage, 
size, distribution, where it builds its 
nest, aud the color of its eggs, This 
is followed in every case by on acontnt 
of the bird's habits and life. Mrs 
Vernon Halley has o detightiul style 
and gives o personal interest te the 
subjects, The following random selec- 
tion is cited as an example; + 

‘In the stillness of the high monn- 
tain forests your ear sometimes catches 
the thin, finely drawn pipe of the brown 
creeper, and if you watch puitiently on 


the dark-shuderl boles of the lofty trees ° 


you may discover the little dark-colored 
creature—seciming small and weak in 
the great solernn fir forest—creeping 
up the trunks; examining the cracks 
with microscopic care as he goes. Uf 
he feels that his work has not been done 
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thoroughly enough he drops back and 
does it over again ; aud when one tree 
has been gotie over to his satisfaction, 
he often flies obliquely down to the bot- 
tom of another trunk and creeps pro- 
tiently up that. On Mount Shasta, 
where the fits are decorated with yellow 
mnss, the Sierra creeper yes around 
its pads when he comes to them, but 
works carefully over the dark lichen- 
covered branches: Sometimes he lights 
upside down on the under sitle of a 
bratich, and clings like a fy, bet with 
the aid of his potnted tail well pressed 
neniust the bark." 

Mr Vernon Bailey Is the author of 
a nutiberof the: biographies, and others 
who helped Mrs Bailey to make the 
book n success are Dr C. Hart Merriam, 
Mr R. Ridgway, Dr A, K. Fisher, Mr 
E. W. Nelson, and De. T. &. Palmer. 


The Tragedy of Pelée. By George Ken- 
non. Filnstrated, Pp.2s7. 5158 
inches. New York. The Outlook 
Co. i902 $1.50 nef. 

Mr Kenuon went to Martinique on 
the (Morte os the special representative 
af She Chetfaut. This volume includes 
his letters to that journal revised and 
much enlarged. 

For vivid description some of the 
chapters in the volume are surpasseil 
by few things in literature, In chap- 
ter 1V, ‘In the Track of the Voleame 
Hurricane,” an account is given of a 
long interview with Ciparis, the negro 
criminal who imprisoned in an wnder- 
ground dungeon escaped the deadly 
blast of May §&. and whom Mr Rennan 
had the eiterprise to hint up and per- 
sonally interview. The testimony of 
this man is of great importance in ex- 
plaining the causes of death on May 8. 
Ciparis was waiting for hi breakfast, 
when suddenly it-grew very dark, and 
aisodnmmediately after hot sirmixedl with 
fine ashes came in through the grating 
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atel burned him, He heard no noise, 
iw no fire, smelled nothing ‘except 
what he thought was his own tidy 
burming,”’ There was no smoke, an 
the hot ait came in through the grating 
without any reciuhle rsh or blast, 
His clothing did not take fire, and yet 
his back was very severely burned noder 
hits shirt. 

An interesting phenomenon noted by 
Mr Kennan was the stellar lightning 
which characterized th emghternprions, 
meveral illustrations of this are given. 

The chapter on '! Causes of the Ca- 
tastrophe’' is worthy of a professional 
geologist, something that Mr Kennan 
does not profess to be. His: belicf is 

that the volcanic discharge which de- 
stroved St Pierre came from uo lateral 
fissure near the summit of the moun. 
tain; that it did not contain any con- 
siderable amount of us: that it did 
not burstinto fame, and that it did not 
canse death by asphyxiation.” The 
death-dealing blast, according to Mr 
hennan, was composed of superheated 
steam charged with fine dust. The 
weight of the dust carried by the steam 
depressed the blast-so that it followed 
the slope of the mountain. The dust 
was hot enough to set fire to inflam 
Mable objects inside the houses, which 
did not cateh fire from the outside, but 
from the maide. 

The volume is griphically illustrated 
frum drawings by George Varian ond 
from photegraphs by the author, 


The American Cotton Industry. By 
T. M. Vonung. Pp. 146 §=7%4 


inches, London: Methuen & (Cao, 
New York: Imported by Churles 


Scribnur’s Sons: mgo02. +c. med. 

The author in the spring and early 
summer of 1902 visited the cotton-man- 
facturing districts in New England 
and in the Southern States. He had 
been sent from England by the cotton 
toanulacturers:of Manchester, who de- 
sited a careful investigation and com- 
parison of the cotton spinning and weav- 
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ing industry in Engliond and the United 
states, [t has been generally known 
for sme years thut the Anjerican cat- 
ton factories were outstripping those in 
England, Mr Youn, as a result of his 
Study, does not think the American 
weaver is more intelligent or better paid 
than tie British weaver, but that our 
advantige is (1) because American man- 
agement is more economical of Inbor— 
that is, wedo not divert a skilled man's 
attention asd tite te the small things 
which an unskilled man can do just as 
well, and (2) Ieeause the American 
inanager is alert for the newest inven- 
tion, and adopts even inventions made 
in England before the English manager 


consniers. then. 
Year-book of the: Department of Agri- 
culture, 1901, Edited by Geo. el 
Hill. With plates and taps. Pp. 
tj6, 649 x 9% inches. Washington : 
Government Printing Office, 102. 
. The Vear-book for 1gor teems with 
important geographic material. The 
report of the Secretary takes 115 pages, 
and is followed by 33 articles on special 
topics, of which the. following may be 
mentioned : 
“The Purpose of oa Soil Survey." 
Milton Whitney. 
Insects as Carriers and Spreaders of 
Disense."” 1. 0. Howard. 
“ The Future Demand for American 
Cotton.’’ J. L. Watkins. 
The Timber Resources of Aloska,”' 
Win. DL. Hall. 
o Bia ein Plantand Atimal Breed- 
“Willet M. Heayes, 
cf Agricultural Seecs— Where Grown, 
How Handled."" A. J. Pieters, 
"The Prainme Dog of the Great 
Ploins."* (C. Hart Merriam. 
‘Grazing in the Forest Reseryes:"" 
Fitibert Roth. 
‘Agriculture in the Tropical Tstinds 
of the United States." ©. F. Cook. 
" Littlh-Known Fruit Varieties Con- 
sidered Worthy of Wiler Dissemina- 
tion,” Wr. A. Taylor. 
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“Two Vanishing Game Hirds—The 
Woodcock and the Wood Duck." ALK. 
Fisher. 

“Experimental Work with Fungous 
Diseases of Grasshoppers." L. ©. 
Howard. 

‘The Hemp Industry in the United 
States.” Lyster H. Dewey. 

"Wheat Ports of the Pacific Coast." 
Edwin 5. Holmes, Jr. 

Many handsome full-page plates and 
mups illistrate the text. 


PTCHE following new books have been 
A orecetved amd will be reviewed in 
die course: | 

“Mont Pelée and the Tragedy of 
Martinique."" Be Angelo Heilprin. 
With many illustrations, Pp. x1mr+ 
337. 64 by gt inches. Philadelphia: 
J.B. Lippincott Co, 1903. $3.50 tet. 
’ ' Pirdsef the Rockies."" By Leander 
S. Kerser. With illustrations by Louis 
Agassiz Fuertes ond Bruce Horsfall, 
Pp, 353, ©'4 by 9 inches. Chicago: 
McClurg & Co, i902, 83.00 net. 

‘The Conqiest."" The true story of 
Lewis and Clarke. By Eva F. Dye. 
FPp.. 445, 54 by 8 inches, Chicago: 
McClurg & Co. Ig. ‘SI.350, . 

“ United States Magnetic Declination 
Tubtes ond Isoponie Charts for 1902, 
and Principal Facts Relating to Earth's 
Magnetiem.'’ By 1, A. Baver. With 
taps anid illustrations: Pp, 495, 5 by 
1445 inches, Washington :'U, 5. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey. (goz. 

'' Moutttaineering in the Sierra Ne- 
vada.’’ Hy Clarence King, Pp. 378, 
si by 734 inches. New York : Charles 
Scribner ss Sons: iooz, S150, New 
edition. 

“Japanese Girkk and Women." By 
Alice Mnbel Bacon. Fp. 357, 5% by 
84 inches, With illnstrations: Boston: 
Houghton, Matlin &=Co, ag02. Ke- 
vised and enlarged eclitiqu, 

“The ‘Question of the Pacific."’ 
‘Translated and enlarged from Dr Vic- 
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tor M. Matirtua, by F. A. Pezet, Sec- 
retary to the Legation of Pert at Wash- 
ington. With map. Pp. 312, 6% ‘by 
gis inches, Philadelphia: George F. 
Lasher, got. 

_ Some By-Ways of California." By 
Charles F. Carter, Pp. 189, 6% by 
714 inches, New York: The Grafton 
Press. 1903, 

“Complete Geography." ByRalph 5, 
Tarr and Frnk St, MeMurry, With 
any maps and thustrations. Pp. x1+ 
478+x, 615 by 844 inches... New York: 
The Mactnitlan Co, 1902. 

‘The Physical Geography of New 
York State." By Ralph $. Tarr. 
With many maps om! diagrams. Fp. 


307, 64 by qimehes. New York: The: 


Macmillan.Co. 1907. $3.50 net. 

‘Asiatic Russia.’’ By George Fresd- 
erick Wright. With many maps and 
iimtratiois, 2 vola: XIMT+290, MII+ 
291-637. Mew York: McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co. i902. $7.50. 

“The Trovela of Pedro Teixeira, 
with his * Kings of Harmuz" and ex- 
tracts from His ‘Kings of Persia.” "' 
Translated snd annotated by William F, 
Sinclair, with further notes and an in- 
troduction by Donald Ferguson. Pp. 
c4+292, 6 by ginthes, London: Printed 
for the Hakluyt Society (series 1, vol. 
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"Report of Alfred C. Lame, State 
Geologist of Michigan, forigo1."' With 
many maps. Pp. joy. 6 by o inches, 
Published by the State. Lansing, rgo2. 

“ Antarctica.’ Hy Edwin Swift Balch. 
With maps: Pp 230, 7 by Jo inches. 
Philadelphia; Alten, Lane & Soott. 
Igo. x | 
“ American Diplomacy in the Orient.”" 
Hy John W. Foster, Pp. Nive 4i, 
6 by 9 inches, Boston: Houghton, 
Miffin & Co. 903. $3.00 met. 

“Unknown Mexteo.’’ By Carl Lum- 
holtz. 2vols; Pp. i.6o0. With over 
530 illustrations and maps, 6% by 9's 
inches. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sous. joc. S100 net | 

“The Great Mountains aud Forests 
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of South America."' By Paul Fountain. 
With illwstrations, Pp. 306, 6 by -¢ 
inches. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. 0903, S400, 

* Reonomitsof Forestry.” 
hard E. Fernow. Pp. 320, 5% by 8 
inches, New Vork: Thomas ¥. Cre- 
well& Co. ag027. $1. 50 Tet 

“VA Toutin Mexion,"’ Be Mrs James 
atwin Morris. Withillustrations. Ip. 
322, 54 by 5 inches, New York, Lon- 
clon, Montreal: The Abbey Press. -1go2. 

a9 ‘The Elements of General Method." 
By Charies A. McMurry, Ph. BD. Fp. 
431, 5by 7'4:inches. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. So.90, 

** Lakes of Southeastern Wisconsin,” 
From Wisconsin Geological aml Natural 
History Survey, By -N. M. Fenuneman, 


Hy Bern- 


Ph, D. ‘With illustrations: Pp. 178, 
6 by g inches. Published by the State. 
Madison, too. 


*Red-men's Roseds."" By Archer 
Huaored Hulbert. With illustrations. 

FP. 37 6 by ginches, Coltambus, Ohio: 

I, Heer & Co. go. 

‘Commercial Geography;"' By Wal- 
ter H. Olin, Siperintendent City Schools 
of Ottawa, Kansos, With many iilus- 
trations, Pp.260, 8 by 1oinches, To- 
peka : Crane & Co, 1902. 

‘Highwarysand Byways in Londen," 

Av Mrs E. T. Cook. With illustrations 
by Hugh Thomson and F. 1. Griggs. 
Pp..472,5'5 by 3 inches, New York : 
The Macmillan Co. Igo. 

The Egregious English."’ By An- 
gus McNeill. Pp. 210, 5% by # inches. 
New York: G. P, Putitam'sSons. 1903. 

“The Discoveries of the Norsemen in 

America, with Special Relation to Their 
Early Carepranecel Representation,”’ 
Hy Joseph Fischer, S.J. Translated 
from the German by Basil H. Soulsty, 
B. A: With illustrations. Pp. rac, 7 
by toinches. St Louis, Mo. : H. Her- 
der. 1903. 


lapanese Oyster Culture. by Bashford 


Dean, Assistant professor in Zoology 1m. 


Columbian University, and published by 
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the Fish Coanmmission, ¢ontatms the re- 
sults of a study of the Japanese oyster 
by the author in 1goo-1g0!1. In artifi- 
cia] oveter culture Professor Dean con- 
eludes. the Japanese are considerably 
ahead of the United States, but behind 
France and Holland. Whether the 
Japanese oyster can he cultivated suc- 
cessfully along our Pacific coast may 
only be answered by experiment. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS BY THE U.S. 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


GAZETTEER of Texas." 

Henry Gannett. Fp. 164. 
With colored charts showing mean at- 
nual temperature, wortled areas, density 
of population, etc., and a large map of 
the state, prepared under the direction 
of Robert T. Hill. ; 

“A Gazetteer of Cuba."” Henry-Gan- 
nett Pp. ces. With colored charts: 
and a map. 

' Fossil Florwof the John Day Basin."’ 
Frank Hall Knowlton. Ppai5q4 With 
miuiy ilwstrations. 

“The Berea Grit O11 Sand in the 
Cadiz Quadrangle, Ohio.” W. T. Gris- 
wold, Pp, 42. With ilinstrutions. 

"© Tests for-Gold and Silver in Shales 
from Western Kansas." Waldemur 
Lindgren. Pp. tg. 

“Results of Primary Tranguintion. 
and Primary Traverse, fisen] year tgot— 
o2.'" H. M. Wilson, J. H. Renshawe, 
E. M. Douglass 'and RK. U. Goode. Fp. 
pay. With iinatrmtiona. 

' Reconnaissance of the Borax De- 
posits of Death Valley and Mohave 
Desert."" Marine R. Campbell. Fp. 
a2. With iHustration, 

“Geology and Water Resources of 
the Snake River Plains of Tdaho."’ [srael 
©. Russell. Pp. rg2. With many ilus- 
trations. 

Bibliography and Index of North 
American Geology, Paleontology, Pe- 
trology md Minernlogy, for the year 

rjor.”’ Fred Boughton Weeks. Pp. 144. 

‘Structural Details of the Green 
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Mountain Region, and in Enstern New 
York.”” T. Nelsoo Dale. Pp. 22. With 
iistrations. 

“North American Geologic Forma- 
tion Names, Bibliography, Syvoonymy, 
and Distribution.’" Fred Houghton 
Weeks. Pp. 448. 


Appalachian Forest Reserve. One of 
the most. handsome of recent govern- 
met publications is the large quarto 
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volume containing the *' Messaze trom 
the President of the United Stutes trans- 
mitting a Report of the Secretary of Ag- 
Ticulture in Relation to the Forests, 
Rivers, and Mountains of the Southern 
Appaluchian Region,’” issued by the 
Government Printing Office (1902}- 
The report tsan overwhelming array of 
facts showing the imperitive necessity 
of making a great forest reservation of 
the Southern Appalachian region. 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 


Lock of spece makes |— necessary to poat- 
pune publication of the proceedings of the So- 
ciety until mest wiinth, 


Reaviak Mexrinas, _ | 

March 13,—'"'The Work of the Geological 
Survey.” Hon. Charles D. Walcott. Cosine 
Club, 8 po om, 


March 27.—" The Work of the Library of 


Congress.’ Hon. Herbert Putra. Cosmos 
Clot, A pe. ert, - 
This ts the lost teeting of the selec. 


PortLak- LeecToRes. 

March 4—"The United Stutes—Mines ind 
Minhig." Mr Charles Kirchofl, elitor of 7a¢ 
drow’ der. Uhetrateal: Columbla Theater, 
Pe at . . 

March 6,—"! The Gevapraplic Distribation af 
Ineanity in the Unite) Staten” Dr Wi, A, 
White, Director of the Binghamton State 
Hospital, New York. Notional Kiffes'’ Ar- 
mort, > fj. i. = 

March LL—" The United States—The Men 
who Make the Nathon."”* Vice-President W J 
McGee, LL.D, Columbia, Theater, 4.20 9, m. 
12, Tt 
: March 20, —( ‘The laut lecture of the season, ) 
“Copitain Jakin Seoith and Ou) Virgicin,’’ MMe 
W. W. dileowerth, of the Century Company. 
Jiluitrate |. Nationa] Rifles’ Armory, & p. m1. 
BY-LAWS OF THE NATIONAL GEO. 
GRAPAIC SOCIETY. 


Anorren May 16, 1g02. 
ABTICLE L—Nawe. 


The name of this Society. is The National 
i courruynnse eee, 


AnticLe IL,—thperd, 


The object of the Soctety ts the increase and 
Hiffreun if peogr phic ienow lel pre. 





AmTICLE U—Vewbersint. 


BECTION 1. The Society shall consiat ofmom- 
bers, honorary members, fellows, mn potrocis. 

Sec. 2. Members shal] be persons interested 
In peographio ecizace. 

Sic. 3. Hohurary members shall be persons 
wha have atiuined eminence by the. proamotint 
of woographic sciences. They shall not lenrem- 
bers of the corporation, or slid) they voter or 
holil office, : [ 

See, 4 Fellows-shall be persous engaged in 
aciculific Work prortaininy to peopraphy. They 
shia) be memtsers of the corporation, , 

Sec. 5, Patrons aball be persons interested 
nh peogmphy who have contrilted ome thog- 
ganil dollars or nore to the objects of the So- 
ciety; they ahali be entitle to all the privi- 
legs Of emtvership foriife, . 

Suc. 4, The election of members, honorary 
tiomberd, fellows, and patrons ahall be en 
trusted: to the Board of Managers. 





A 


Anticis IV.—Cfirers, 


Suction ¢. The administration of the Soci- 
ety shell be entrnsted to a Hoar! of Managers 
composts of twenty-four metober or fellewa, 
eight of whom shall be elected by the Society 
af cach antitiol mecting, to serve for three 
years, cr ott thelrameceemorsarcelemtedd, CH 
the dght memberwar fellows elected] at each 
atin) meeting, wot lesa than four nor more 
than ete shall be residents of the District of 
Columbia, A ety of the votes cast shall 
be necrssary for clection, He 

Sec. 2. The Board of Managers shall elect 
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annually from thetr own combero President 
ate VWiew-President, and shall elect asogally 
a Treasurer ane «a Secretary. | 

Suc 3. The President chall preside at the 
mettings of the Society. and of the Hoan) of 
Managers, or may delegate this duty, The 
President anid the. Secretary «hall men all 
writien contracts and obligations af the 

tr. 

Sic. 4. In the abecnce of the President his 
duties chall devolve on tho Vice-resident, 

See. 5 The Treasurer shall have charge of 
the finds of the Society, noiler the ilitection 
of the Hourdof Managers, and shall make ool- 
fections amd dishitrwinente ani] render iin an: 
nial report, aral his weeounts shal) be awtited 
by a committee of the Society, not members 
Ps thie Foard, annually-and at cock ober times 
a4 the Howrd may direct. 

Sec. i. The Secretary shall record: the pro- 
ceedings of the Soctety and of the Bord of 
Manapers, conlect comespomiletioe, aml make 
an annnal repert, 7 

Seo. 9, The Berd of Managers alall af 
vaconchie aniairige bi the Bowed. — 

See B& All utticers shall serve until thelr 
RUoCeReOTK are chocen, 


Awricie V.— Comrttfers, 


SeeTios ¢. The Hoarl of Managers shall 
etlect uninally frota te own pumber an Ex: 
ecutive Coniinitioe, : 

Sec. 2. There ahall be standing cutttittess 
on Publications, Gonrimiticaticns, A HIT. 
Research, ath! Finanee, whowe chairmen shall 
be metnberse! the Ronnial Managem, These 
commnitiees shall be appointed inmmediately 
alter the anniunl election of the Present, to 
gerve titi! (heir ctccreors aire clesdgnntes|, 

Suc 3. Theeommittees of the Society and of 
the Bourd of Mansgers shall be appointed ‘by 
ths Freskbent excvet iwhen otherwise provided. 
The Prevident-chall be a member er opivioof 
every Commoities. 


ARTHLE Vi.— fines. 


Sactien 4. The fecal peer of the Seciety 
shall bein on the first dav of January. 

Src 2. The aotival alues if tetmbers shall 
be two dollar, payable in January. 

Sic. 3 Fellows shall pay an tnitlation fee 
of ten dollars on! notice of election. 

See. 4. Members or fellows imay commute 
annual dues and acyoire life imembershin by 
the pay iictit at one time of fifty dollars, 

See. §. Members of fellows whose dues re- 
main unpail on March i shall be notified ley 
the Treswerer thot unless the dues ore paid 
within ote tianth thew will In ta arreura anil 
not entitled to vole at the annual merting, tu 
receive the. publications of the Society, or to 


- ice — 


chase lecture tickets on tnembera’ term. 

embers-or fellows one year in arrears shall, 
after formal notification, be reganied as hav. 
ing withdrawn from the Society. : 

sxe, 6. Thefonidls of the Goel ciety may be im 
eested andl lowe ma bee newetiaterl in the inter- 
a at the Saclity, ana any other Rae 

css Peniuate Wr Like Pl poses oO os 

ciety may he transacted, be the Board of Man- 
apers. 


AMTICEN WIT.—fertimys, 


Suction 1. Regular meetings of the So- 
ciety altall be held on alternate Fridays from 
November wih) Mav. 

Sete, a, Special meetings may be onlered by 
the Board cf -Matvarer of caliced try the Ireai- 

ent. 
es 3. The annual meeting shall be heb) in 
the fistrict of Coltimbia on the secotul Friday 
in Jamiary. - | 

Sec, 4. Twenty member or fellows shal] 
constitute « qurntn. | 

Sec. 5 Ree: ular mectings of the Hoan) of 
Managers stall be Heldion the sare days a the 
regular tieetings of the Society: apecial meet. 
inge may be held at the call of the President 
oron otis signed ly five members of the 
Hoant: Arutidra, That for any of ftp own meet= 
ings the Boar) may snbetitute tiidertines af the 
Executive Committers. 7 | 

Sec, & Lectures and lecture comes tay be 
provided by the Toatd of Managers, Pree ad- 
Thission bo amen Léotures ehall pot be a prerge- 
tive of membership, but tickets sind! be sold to 
memlbicre anil fellows on tore favorable terms 
than te non-trembers > Miron, That each 
life menber who acquire) Hie membership 
prior te the year tgut shall beentitied to two 
aitiisnions to euch lecture amd course. 


AMTICLA VILL—Pwihlications, 


The Sotlety: shall gaping & journal or peri- 
odital wider the tile, Tae Naliomel tree 
erapitc Magazine, which ehall be sent to all 
members and fellows of the Society wot im ar 
rears, aml tind be pieced on sale. 


Agticor TX_—Awend enti, 


These By-Laws tray be amecoled by awe 
vat vote of the Srapg ss at un 
TMC, provide proposed amenid- 
pak are rt el te the Hoard of Sian ern, 
and provides that notice thereof! hos been sent 
to al) members af the Society not less than ten 
not more Chin Healy days before the meeting. 
The publication of propose! ameriiments in 


The National Geographic Mayacine shall be 


(etme a ootice within 


tie manning of ie 
article, 
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Offices Hours: 6.30 A. M. te 5 P.M. Telophoano, Main 471 


NATIONAL 


OFFICES Rooms 107, 108 Corcoran Building 
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Recommendation for Membership in the 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 


The followtag foo is ¢ncloaed for tise tn the nomination of persons for mre hersiiips 
Please detach and fill in blanks and send to the Secretary 
see 
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ACCURATE COMPLETE UNPREJUDICED 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION 


The Great Boer War 


By A. CONAN DOYLE 





A Baek fey hie Aecepts ‘ih Afcefarian of fhe War tn Sort. 
Africa, which no student of history ar can- 
lemporary events can ajjord 
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a le is the first really accurate und complete history of the Boer War, 
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Without doubt it will be recovnized for many years te come as the 








leading authority on the subject. The present edition contains a 


larvee amount of new maternal And ew maps; In tact, the additions com- 
nrise all data which recent investiqgutions have proved to be reliable and 
Gt en a riiince. 


Price, $2.50 net; postpaid, 52.72 
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SPECIAL MAPS PUBLISHED BY THE NATIONAL 
_ GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY — 


the Philippines (5 inches x 3 feet 
vis se Mted el uniler. the fhareg iil Us 5 De LAeene 


Map of South Africa (46% 33 inches). 
Prepared wider the teeth of the War Teequartrreat 
Mip of Northeastern China (36x 22 inches). 
Prepared unidur eS direction of the War Dcpurtment, — 
Map of the Chinese Empire, Japan, and the Roussian-Manchorlae Rail- 
way (lhka7t ae 
Map of Alaska (78 x 24 inches). 
ne paresd Beslan ENG Sareea Oe Sion ieee ee eee 
A Secies of Twelve Mag: on the Alaskan Boundary te. 
Propared under the iesinn of Hoa, Jolio: W. oho: es ctclwy #f State 
Chart of the World on Mercator’s Projection (48x27 inches). 
Prepared! under the dinecthon of the Hydrographic (fice 
Map cf Cubs (182754 inches). 
reper! ames ahe divection wl Robert TT. BL 
A Serics_ol Treaty five Full-page Charts, showing storm tracks and 
¢a 
Prepared! iy piste direcelon uf De Willis £.. Maore, Chief Ti, 5. Weather Bureau 
By Mall for Twenty-five Conte Hach. 
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